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ON -THE: HOUSE-BOAT “DRAGON” ~~ 


BY LOUISE WILLIS SNEAD 


OME time, ago we 
(I ingly called to- 
5 e commodore 
and,.#ice-commodore) 
Were engrossed in de- 


Vi a studio which 
wetapuld “take with 


our rovingss 


on’gind about Barne- 
gat Bay at the time, 
and while: consider- 
ing the fact that 
two-thirds of New Jersey is water, an in# 
spiration led to the studio’s taking the form 
of a house-boat. We decided that a house-boat 
combined all the advantages. of-camp life, 
with the attractions. of boating, fishing, hunt 
ing, and bathing, together with a constant 
change of camp ground and new scenes for 
study. Upon investigation we found that the 
inland waterways ‘are so connected, extended, 
and numerous, that the house-boater may voy- 
age from New York to Florida through the 
most picturesqué and paintable regions. 
Where Toms River flows into the bay there 
is a beautiful spot called Island. Heights, the 
highest point of land on the coast south of 
Sandy Hook. Here, in July of 1899, with a 
launching after the Japanese, the Dragon was 
christened with yellow snap-dragons, amid 
the laughter and repartee of a merry party. 
With the aid of an official map of New Jer- 
sey, which delineates every navigable stream 
and creek, a cruise was planned, beginning at 
Island Heights and skirting Barnegat Bay, 
stopping at each of the quaint little fishing 








uss in 
Wekwere sketching 
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towns to study itsypicttresque by-ways and 
hedges, then pushitig on with the next fair 
wind to the resorts of Bay Head, Mantolo- 
king, Berkeley’ Arms, andSea \Bide ’ Park, 
crossing the bay torForked Riger, and¥home 
again. It was to. be cenen taal a sketching 
cruise for serious study, and Was to emibrace 
all the changes and céntrasts.fromi the senti- 
nel pines that guard the fiver front, the 
crooked ‘cedars twisted by Battling. against 
the winds which sweep across the bay, and. the 
dark scrub mmyrtlés on white sand,dunes, with 
old ocean in'the background. Was there ever 
a rarer combination? Fishin ts, fisher- 
folk, nets; and huts, as picturesqué ds any in 
renowned Brittahy, stretches/of ‘tawny marsh, 
cranberry-bogs, mill-pougls, @n@ ancient mills, 
only waiting to be digeovered and immortal- 
ized. ‘ 

The sketching gruises'iy a fcape studio 
were discussed in art circles in “New York, 
and such, artists’ ag Mr. George Smillie, Mr. 
Irving R.: Wiles, Mr. Ben Foster, and Mr. “f 
Eaton declared the plan a “ novel amd charm- 
ing one.”-—just what artists have long need- 
ed,. “and wondered that no one had ever 
thought of it before.” Souvetiirs: and me- 
mentoes were presented to the Dragon by 
noted artists, conspicuous among which was a 
decorative. panel of sporting dolphins, the 
work and gift of Mr. Walter Satterlee. This 
panel formed part of the decoration of the 
spring Academy of that year, and is often 
recognized by artists visiting the house-boat. 
The sketching cruises were further discussed 
in the Salmagundi and National, Arts clubs, 
while members of the Kit Kat Club were de- 
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sirous of making their annual outing the 
maiden voyage of the Dragon. Unfortunate- 
ly the boat was not completed in_time to carry 
out this plan. 

And what is this Dragon like? It is a 
rectangular house built upon a scow, prefer- 
ably and generally towed from one anchor- 
age to another, though capable of being poled 
from the side decks, or sailed with a square 
sail attached to the flag-pole. While the 
Dragon boasts the conveniences of the atelier, 
it contains all things necessary for a boat, and 
is, besides, as complete for housekeeping as a 
New York apartment. If you see the Dragon 
moored out in the stream, floating a blue flag 
at her bow, and notice that the cat - boat 
which always lies alongside is absent, you 
may safely conclude that the Dragonites 
have gone down the bay for a sail. If, on the 
other hand, there floats a black dragon with 
scarlet pennants, wave from a neighboring 
dock, and the captain will row over for you in 
the Dragon-fly. (The captain manages the 
flotilla—that is, tows the Dragon, sails the 
cat-boat, and does the cooking; the maid 
serves at table, and keeps the house ship- 
shape.) 

You may board the Dragon at any of the 
four corners, where the railing opens with a 
tiny gate. You will find the studio (eighteen 
by twelve feet, with seven feet head room), 
finished entirely in hard wood, lighted by 
eight windows, which not only lend an air of 
space, but permit a view of the beautiful wa- 
ters at every turn. To keep the studio roomy, 
there is no furniture except the two long win- 
dow-seats piled with cushions embroidered 
with artistic dragons, and some folding- 
chairs. Everything else is out of the way— 
racks, shelves, lockers, ete.; the window-sashes 
slide down like street-car windows, and every- 
thing folds up, or down, or back into the 
wood-work. You remark that the house-boat 
has the nucleus of a library, and as you greet 
your familiar friends, Three Men in a Boat, 
Adventures of a House-boat, ete. duly adorn- 
ed with the Dragon’s book plate, you are told 
with pride that they are all presentations. 
Perhaps you find a little table with a vase of 
snap-dragons standing on a mat embroidered 
in green and gold dragons; but you. may see 
the maid set the vase on a ‘shelf, and after 
folding up the table, fit it into a recess in the 
panelling and fasten it there. Being of the 
same wood, to all appearances it is part of the 
wall. You discover that, symmetrically dis- 
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posed, there are three others, all fitted alike 
into the walls. If it be luncheon time, and 
you are joining a family party, two of these 
tables will be fitted together and set for the 
meal. If the lady of the Dragon is enter- 
taining, the four are brought into requisition; 
and when fitted 
they form one large board which easily ac- 
commodates twelve persons. If it be 
o’clock in the afternoon the tables are set on 
deck singly, where folding-chairs and cush- 
ions add to the comfort of friends who come 
aboard for a cup of South Carolina tea. Or 


together, covered, and set, 


five 





fares 


THE 


if you come for a game of duplicate whist in 
the cabin of an evening, you will find the 
cabin and tables arranged as for a card party. 

Perhaps you are booked for a cruise; you 
will then wish to peep into the galley, where 
the kettles and pans are hung,each on its own 
hook, above the stove, and be interested in the 
dish-racks, the folding-table made into the 
wall, the cellar for refrigerator with its stor- 
age compartments, the big water-barrel, and 
other housekeeping necessaries. You discov- 
er that there is a dressing-room at each end 
- of the boat, with porcelain basins, dresser, 


HOUSE-BOAT 





HOUSE-BOAT 
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linen-press, shelves, and hooks. The forward 
dressing-room, or lavatory, is designed with 
a view to serving also as a dark room to de- 
velop photegraphs. By a little stairway you 
reach the upper deck, which offers a magnifi- 
cent view ahd a promenade thirty-two by 
twelve feet. This deck is covered in the day- 
time by an awning, the flower-boxes giving 
a roof-garden effect. 

As the twilight falls and the flags give place 
to the lanterns at the masts, you may wonder 
where you are going to sleep. The captain 
and the maid satisfy this curiosity by fasten- 


“ DRAGON.” 


ing up the partitions, making state-rooms, ac- 
cording to the size of the party. There may 
be one in each corner with a passage down 
the centre of the cabin, and a “ social hall” 
in the middle twelve by six feet. Each of 
these state-rooms accommodates two persons, 
and, when necessary, the “social hall” may 
be partitioned into two single state-rooms 
with passage through the centre, and thus 
there is ample accommodation for ten per- 
You find the broad window-seat of the 
day made into a comfortable and inviting 
berth of the regulation cot size. The red 


sons. 











dragons embroidered 
the bed-linen al- 
ways excite comment. 
From this berth you 
are surprised to 
the maid draw out 
berth, 
would pull out a draw- 
er. The folding-legs 
are let down, and itis 
made up as a single 
bed exactly the size of 
the other. Under this 
again is .a large spa- 
cious locker for valises 
and dress-suits 
Investigation brings 
to light hooks, shelves, 
receptacles for toilet 
articles, ete. You ex- 
the little 
brass lantern, reluc- 
tantly shut the moon- 
light out with the lit- 


on 


see 
a 
second 


as one 


cases. 


tinguish 
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A CORNER OF THE CABIN ABOARD THE “ DRAGON.” 





EX LIBRIS 


DRAGON 


THE “ DRAGON’S” BOOK PLATE. 


tle shade at your win- 
dow, and fall asleep to 
the rippling of the 
flowing tide. 
If you are 
prising you take a 
plunge in the salt 
water before break- 
fast, and find it great 
sport to dive from the 
deck rails and frolic 
around the Dragon- 
fly. If you are a good 
fisherman you will be 
in your glory in this 
famous sporting field, 
and you will find fish- 
ing-tackle, crab-nets, 
ete., at your service, 
in a rack on the aft 
deck. If you wish a 
constitutional, prome- 
nade the ninety-six 
feet around decks, or 


enter- 








for exercise you 

may descend into 
: the Dragon-fly and 
pull across the riv- 
er to a cranberry- 
bog. A _ favorite 
trip is to sail down 
to Parnegat with 
the oyster-rakes and 
bring back an oys- 


ad 


ter supper. 
But, after all, 
being an _ artist, 


you will never be 
happier than when, 
under the excite- 
ment of inspira- 
tion, you transfer 
to canvas the glint 
of sunlight on the 
distant sails and 
the clouds reflected 
in these bluest of 
waters. 

On the upper 
deck during a 
sketching cruise 
last summer, a 
party of workers were striving to catch a 
fleeting, gorgeous sunset. As the shadows 
lengthened and the sketch-books closed, Mr. 
Henry B. Snell, with a comprehensive wave 
of the hand, remarked: “ It is ideally beauti- 
ful! And just think! Daubigny painted 
his pictures on a little river with not half the 
scope of this!” 

“ And no house-boat,” added somebody. 

As has been said, the idea of the sketching 
cruise, made possible in easy convenience and 
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emphasized de- 
light by the house- 
boat, has been most 
cordially received 
in the art circles of 
New York. In ad- 
dition to members 
of them already 
mentioned, the 
New York Water- 
Color Club’ met 
and enthusiasti- 
eally planned to 
make up a party 
to drift and work 
in the Dragon, 
which included, 
among others, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles 
Curran, Mr. W. H. 
Drake, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wigand, Miss 
McChesney, Mrs. 
William Merritt 
Post, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Potthast. 

Should the cynic 
suspect the Drag- 
onites of too many diverting amusements 
for conscientious study, he has yet to learn 
that the artist need not have the brush in his 
hand to progress. That his simple and care- 
less gaze means the uneonscious acquisition 
of impressions never lost thereafter; that the 
strongest and best summer idyls are painted 
in the city studio long wintry days after, with 
the snow thick on the panes of his skylight, 
but in his heart the golden glory of some 
memorable summer. holiday. 
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N Independence bonfire!” cried 
the young minister, with al- 
; most a pulpit tone of earnest- 
“The evening of the Fourth! Drift- 
wood, of course?” 

He was not very tall, but he carried his head 
high to increase his inches. Much study had 
furrowed his brow and cheeks, and his eyes 
were true. He was the new minister, and 
Countisbury loved him; even the young men 
were moved, until one of the girls turned in- 
nocently toward him. Then, following the 
silent example of their ringleader, Andy 
Sloane, they gave him a cool shoulder. 
There were five of them now on the beach, 
kicking aside sea-weed, tramping out boun- 
daries. 

“Well, we never have used driftwood for 
a burnfire,” said Andy, scrupulously civil. He 
took off his cap, and let the damp air stir the 
brightness of his curls. Andy was Norse in 
look and tropical of temperament. The par- 
son might take his girl away from him, but 
not without a struggle. 

“There’s lots of driftwood,” ventured the 
Rev. John Jameson. He looked about him 
with a glowing eye. He was inland born, 
and the poetry of the place called him sonor- 
ously. 

Dick Perry gave a swift glance at Andy, 
and caught a gathering scowl. So he answer- 
ed eagerly. All his ways were quick; he dart- 
ed like a dragon-fly. 

“ Oh, ’tain’t.no use, Mr. Jameson, ’tain’t no 
use, honest. Driftwood burns slow. It 
burns awful slow, compared. Why, we take 
tar-berrels an’ crates an’ shingles an’ shavin’s! 
Why, three year runnin’ I’ve rid twenty mile 
pickin’ up old truck, an’ I'll do it agin. No, 
driftwood’s all well enough in its place, but 
come Fourth o’ July, ye want a hurrah, boys, 
an’ there ye are!” 

Mr. Jameson looked out upon the sea. 
caught, in fancy, 






ness. 


He 
the light from ancient keel 
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and spars brightening the waves they 
would ride again. He sighed. 

“Well,” said he, “just as you think best. 
You attend to the bonfire, and I’ll see to the 
fireworks. There’s Miss Blake. . I’ve got to 
consult her. Good-by, fellows.” 

He plunged straight up the sandy bluff 
where, along the path at the top, walked Cla- 
rissa Blake, the desired of men, silhouetted 
against the sky. None of the fellows ven- 
tured to look at Andy, nor did Andy glance 
up the bluff. Yet he knew that his girl, his 
by right of assumption, though not of vows, 
stood there talking to the minister. Dick 
Perry began vigorously pacing off the sand. 

“ Le’s go the whole figger this time,” he was 
saying. “Gorry! Id ride from Dan to 
Bashaby to git the kindlin’. ‘You ’tend to 
the burnfire,’ says he! I guess ’twas bein’ 
*tended to when he wa’n’t knee-high to a toad. 
Le’s have an old roarer, an’ when he sets off 
his fireworks folks ’1] think they’re taller dips.” 

“ He ain’t a seafarin’ man, anyway,” growl- * 
ed Elbert Rivers. “ Rows like a lobster, an’ 
owns he couldn’t swim. T’ Lord!” 

At every note of disparagement they turned 
to Andy, but Andy did not hear. He was 
looking up the bluff now, where Clarissa and 
the minister were parting, she to keep her way 
along the path, and he to hurry inland. Sud- 
denly Andy set off upon a transverse cut and 
intercepted her. The boys exchanged glances 
of grim delight. 

“Guess the fur ’1l fly now,” remarked one, 
and they went on planning their bonfire. 

“You just hold on,” called Andy, striding 
over the bluff ridge. 

She looked at him coolly, and, angry as he 
was, his jealous heart thrilled with an admir- 
ing pride. She was tall, almost magnificent, 
with an olive-red cheek and dauntless brown 
eyes. Countisbury said that she and Andy 
Sloane made as handsome a couple as ever 
stepped into the meetin’-house. 


never 


























“WE PLUNGED STRAIGHT UP* THE SANDY BLUFF.” 
Drawn by W. J. Soort. 

















590 
“ Where you goin’?” demanded the lover. 

“To Harcourt Bay,” returned Clarissa, with 
great composure. 

“ What for?” 

“1 don’t know any reason why I should 
tell, but I’m round collectin’ money for the 
fireworks.” 

Andy gritted his white teeth. “ That’s 
pretty business!” hé said, savagely. “ Collect- 
in’ money for fireworks, Good Lord!” 

Clarissa looked at him superbly. 

“ Why not?” she asked. 

He did not know, and so he remarked, with 
bitterness: 

“ Minister’s fireworks! 
I'd keep to it. 
the heathen.” 

“ There, Andrew Sloane, that will do,” said 
Clarissa. “I agree with you about the hea- 
then. He wouldn’t have to go far. Good- 
day.” She stepped along im great dignity, 
holding her crisp cambric skirt with a dainty 
grace. It emphasized her remoteness, and 
Andrew, alone with the unfriending day, 
groaned, swore, and then went back to the 
boys. 

The Countisbury bonfire was a historic in- 
stitution. It dated from the beginning of the 
century, and, as the chronicler of the town 
declared, “ one fire rose, phenixlike, from the 
ashes of another.” All the neighboring vil- 
lages were accustomed to flock thither, as the 
Fourth was waning, to spend the evening by 
its blaze. But this summer even tradition 
was surpassed. Tar-barrels, bicycle crates, 
packing-boxes, were sufficiently piled upon an 
old hulk towed ashore above high-water mark. 
Then the house of cards was cunningly nailed, 
only to be undone by flame. 

That night, a perfect one, with whiffs of 
coolness from the sea, the bluff was black with 
people. These were the middle-aged and old, 
who had no mind to brave the heated air be- 
low. But down on the beach were the boys, 
seudding like imps, and young men and maid- 
ens, scorching their faces while the bonfire 
roared to heaven. There was a wild exhilara- 
tion ahout it all, especially for Andy’s fol- 
lowers. They had the joy of an assured suc- 
cess. ‘The minister’s fireworks were yet to be, 
but nothing under heaven, save lightning or 
meteor, could exceed this clever handwork. 
Andy, towering above them by a head, looked 
wonderfully handsome under that fierce light. 
So Clarissa thought, and her eyes sought 
him shyly with an innocent pride. The fire 


If I was in a trade, 
He’d better have his mind on 
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lived in a terrific splendor, and when it sank 
the populace, with fickle mind, settled itself 
anew. Mr. Jameson marched over to Andy 
and his mates. 

“Do you know, fellows,” said he, in that 
boy’s way they once had liked so much, “ I’ve 
an idea of rowing out some distance, and set- 
ting them off from the water. What do you 
say ¢” 

They looked at Andy. 

“That’s just as anybody thinks,” he an- 
swered., 

“Let’s do it. 
keg. 
rest.” 

Andy turned on his heel. 
man, turned with him. 

“Don’t care much about it,” he remarked, 
and then the minister took fire. There was 
wholesome temper in that make-up of the 
young minister, but Countisbury had never 
scented it before. 

“Very well,” said he; “I'll do it myself,” 
and strode off toward the dory he hired, day 
by day, from Uncle Zephaniah, patiently prac- 
tising a salt-water stroke. Uncle Zephaniah 
was at his side. 

“ God sakes!” said he, “ git some of the boys 
to help ye. How ye goin’ to manage the bo’t 
out there, unseamanlike as ye be, an’ let off a 
passel o’ fire-crackers ?” 

The minister set his keg into the boat. 
made no answer. 

“You jest stay put a second an’ I'll raise 
some o’ the boys,” continued Uncle Zephaniah, 
pottering up the beach. 

But the minister, his rage still upon him, 
pushed off the boat, and with his fireworks 
rowed out to sea. 

“ Where’s he goin’?” chorussed the girls. 

“Oh, ain’t that a splendid idea?” 

“Don’t he row real strong? I never’d ha’ 
thought he had so much peth.” 

“It’s a shame!” cried Clarissa, her cheeks 
searlet. They all looked at her, but no one 
knew what she meant. 

“ He’s stopped rowin’!” 

“ There! there! he’s begun to set ’em off.” 

“ See that elegant rocket!” 

“Oh, my land! look at that. 
snake.” 

The spectators, used to every motion of a 
freshening sea, little guessed what difficulty 
the minister was striving under with his keg. 
his wantonly malicious oars, and his uncer- 
tain foothold. But his blood was up; he felt 


I’ve got ’em all ready in a 
One of you row me out, and I'll do the 


The others, to a 
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Napoleonic. Andy had begun to watch him, 
in spite of himself, with admiration. 

“T guess his mad ll carry him through,” 
he muttered, and Dick Perry nodded. 

Reds and greens streamed off into the dark. 
This was the minister’s hour. 

“ See that star!” 

“ Look at that chain!” 

“Oh my!” All Countisbury and the out- 
lying deestricks groaned in sympathy. 

Then, amid a fizz and sputter and bang 
such as only Bedlam could devise, a shower of 
fireworks rose to heaven, dividing by the way. 
“Godfrey mighty!” cried old Zephaniah, 
somehow or ’nuther he’s set ’em all off to 
once. He’s dropped suthin’ burnin’ among 
’em, an’ they’re goin’ by the board.” 

Still they fizzled and flew. 
took off his coat and crammed it into the 
keg. The boat rocked under him, and he was 
overboard. The fireworks ceased sputtering, 
a fickle flame of the bonfire fell low, and Andy 
Sloane shoved out another boat and rowed 
away into the dark. To the onlookers night 
seemed to have settled like a pall. Two or 
three women wept aloud, and men walked up 
and down, speaking in muffled tones. 


““ 


The minister 


A sea 


A MAN THAT COULDN’T swim?’ ” 


bath was no such tragic matter in itself, but 
Countisbury was unused to fireworks; its 
nerves had been unsettled. Clarissa left her 
mates and hurried down to the water’s edge. 
A sob was in her throat, ready for breaking. 

The minutes dragged, and no boat came. 
Another man launched his dory and silently 
took his place. Then there was the sound of 
oars. ™ 

“You got him?” yelled Uncle Zephaniah. 

“ Yes,” called the minister, faintly. 

“ Guess we shouldn’t be here if we hadn’t,” 
came Andy’s old-time voice, all friendliness. 

Hands clustered to drag in the boat. The 
minister landed first, a little weakly, and 
some one wrapped him in a shawl. Men 
cheered ; they thought he had wonderful pluck 
for an inlander. But when Andy touched the 
ground Clarissa put out a hand and drew him 
to one side. 

“Oh, Andy,” she whispered, “ you all right? 
Did you have to jump overboard ?” 

“Tord, no! pulled him in hand over fist. 
ITe ain’t a bad little chap.” Then something 
made him venturesome, and he whispered in 
her ear, “ You like me, Clarissy ?” 

She seemed to drift a little nearer in the 
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darkness. The minister had been carried off 
with acclamation, and the bonfire smouldered. 
Andy put his arms about his treasure, and 
they kissed and rubbed their cheeks together. 
“Tle’s got a girl where he came ‘from,” 
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“He told me so ever so 
I’d ha’ told you if you hadn’t been 
so stuffy. But that wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence. Do you s’pose I’d look at a man that 
couldn’t swim ?” 


murmured Clarissa. 
long ago. 





THE METROPOLITAN GOLF CHAMPION 


ISS GENEVIEVE HECK- 
er, of the Wee Burn (Con- 
necticut) Golf Club, is a new 
star in the feminine golfing 





‘her way, which fact in 


pionship round. Many interested watch- 
ers have believed that Miss Hoyt would win 
back her title of champion this season, as she 
is playing very well, and Mrs. Fox was not 
thought to be really her match; indeed, it was 
said .by some that Miss Hoyt’s failure was 
largely due to a too long skirt, which got in 
itself should be a 


lesson to women 





firmament. She won the 
championship of the Wo- 
men’s Metropolitan Association (Morris 
County Club, June 11-15), defeating Miss 
Beatrix Hoyt, ex- 
champion of the 
United States, in 


the semi-final round, 
and Miss Underhill, 
the present cham- 
pion, in the finals. 
Miss Hecker plays 
in beautiful style, 
and drives a wonder- 
fully long ball. 
There is a snap and 
vigor about her work 
that stamps it as 
first-class even to the 








golfers that the cos- 


tume is indeed no 
small part of the 
game. “It is the 


trifles that tell.” 
But the advent of 
the new star makes 
this result of the 
season’s play very 
doubtful. The 
chances of another 
change of champion 
seemed clearly in 
sight to those who 





uninitiated eye, and saw the ease with 
many a masculine which she won from 
golfer would be glad Miss Underhill. 
to play her game. However, each as- 
Her match with pirant to the title 
Miss Hoyt was a has still a good 
close struggle, but in chance for practice 
the finals with Miss between now and 
Underhill, Mis the Women’s Cham- 
Hecker : fairly ran pionship meeting at 
away from the Shinnecock at the 
champion, winning end of August. 
by the overwhelm- CDS SRY Miss Hecker played 
ing score of 9 up Min? CSMEVIEVE HECEES. in- the championship 
and 7 to- play. at Bala last October, 


Either Miss Hoyt or Miss Hecker will ba the 
next woman champion, and it looks like the 
latter. 

Miss Hoyt was considered to outclass the 
other women players until last year, when 
she was beaten by Mrs. Fox in the first cham- 


and took tenth place in the qualifying round. 
She was beaten by Mrs. McFadden in the first 
round by 1 up in twenty holes. 

Mrs. Fox has been playing an excellent 
game this spring,and Miss Hurlburt and Miss 
Wetmore must also be reckoned with. 








THE WIFE 


BY HAROLD 


MANILA, May 15, 1900. 

N the 13th of last November, Mrs. 
() Aguinaldo and her two children, ac- 
companied by her husband, vari- 


ous members of his staff, and a numerous 
guard, left the town of Tarlac and jour- 
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neyed into the mountains of northern 
Luzon, because to remain longer in Tar- 
lar meant death or capture by the American 
forces. This party of fugitives wandered 
through the mountains until Christmas day; 
then Mrs. Aguinaldo, with six other women 
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EMILIO AGUINALDO. 


From a photograph taken for Harrer’s Bazar 
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and four men, came into the American lines 
and surrendered to Major March of the 
Thirty-third Infantry at Talubin, in Bontoc 
Prov:nce. They were at once sent to Manila, 
while Major March pursued the rebel leader 
several days longer, until the trail was irre- 
vocably lost, and the American soldiers had 
to turn back for lack of food. Upon arriving 
in Manila the party that had surrendered at 
Talubin was taken before General Otis and 
examined; from his office the men were sent 
to Anda Street jail, and the women to the 
house of Sefiora Leyba in Manila. Here the 
latter were kept under strict surveillance by 
American soldiers until a few days ago, when 
the provost marshal removed his guard and 
gave them their first opportunity to see their 
friends, get their accumulated mail, or go 
out from their house. The women thus im- 
prisoned were Mrs. Emilio Aguinaldo and 
her sister, the two daughters of the insurgent 
General Leyba, and Mrs. Colonel Sitiar, 
whose husband was formerly on Aguinaldo’s 
personal staff. To-day Mrs. Aguinaldo re- 
ceives her friends with entire liberty. The 
few Americans who have called upon her in 
Calle San José have found a rather good- 
looking Filipino woman of about thirty years, 
clad in the graceful dress of the islanders, 
and resembling thousands of her less promi- 
nent race sisters. She is better looking from 
the Filipino stand-point than from ours; she 
is plump, pleasant faced, and, to her country- 
folk, distinctly attractive. She will not talk 
Spanish with a foreigner; it is said she can 
speak this language, but does not care to do 
so. To converse with her it is necessary to 
enlist the services of a Tagalog interpreter. 
To-day “la Sefiora Presidente ” has the ap- 
pearance of a woman who has suffered, nor is 
the term of her unhappiness yet past. Her 
eyes, with their expression of sadness and 
dejection, show her distress of mind. For 
this there is due cause. Her husband is prob- 
ably a fugitive, hiding in the mountains, and 
every day lessens his chances of ultimate 
pardon at our hands if we capture him. He 
may be dead; if he still lives he is in danger 
every minute of the day, wherever he may be. 
I do not believe Mrs. Aguinaldo herself 
knows where he is, nor that she has heard 
from him since she came to Manila. She is 
fully aware of the dangers which surrounded 
him in the Igorrote country when she left 
him last Christmas, because it was the un- 
rmistakable hostility of these same Igorrotes 
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that decided her to seek the protection of our 
lines. She lost her infant daughter last No- 
vember, and later her three-year-old son died 
in Bacoor. The death of her son is an estab- 
lished fact, but for the present those who sur- 
round Mrs. Aguinaldo have deemed it wise 
to withhold from her the confirmation of this 
news. She has heard that Miguel died in Ba- 
coor, but the assertions of her friends to the 
contrary are half convincing, so she broods 
on the matter, wondering why the child is 
not brought from the country to see her. In 
a couple of months the reason for this present 
secrecy will have passed; there will then have 
arrived a new member of the Aguinaldo 
family, and the mother’s attention will be 
diverted from the children who have died. 
From November to April were hard months 
for these fugitive women. Shortly before 
the party left Tarlac the rebel capital did 
homage to Mrs. Aguinaldo’s new-born daugh- 
ter; there were feasting, music, and dancing, 
and “la Sefiora Presidente ” was féted as the 
“first lady in the land.” During the flight 
north the little girl died from the combined 
results of a fall and the hardships of moun- 
tain travel, and in February Miguel Agui- 
naldo’s death followed. The original company 
of fugitives that left Tarlac in November 
was large and well protected by rebel soldiers; 
they had bull trains and porters to transport 
their property, and the women were well | 
mounted. In the beginning they proceeded 
slowly, keeping informed of the whereabouts 
of all bodies of American troops, and seeking 
the opportunity and best location to establish 
a new insurgent capital. When they learned 
that our soldiers were to the north of them, 
guarding the passes in the mountains of Le- 
panto, Bengued, and Bontoc provinces, their 
situation at once became serious, and it was 
only with great caution and by forced 
marches that they eluded our troops and 
finally reached Bontoe. Early in December 
the soldiers under command of Major March 
of the Thirty-third Infantry left Cervantes 
in .Lepanto Provihece, and until January 1 
persistently followed the trail of Aguinaldo’s 
party. This chase was determined and un- 
flagging, and day by day the escort of the 
fugitives was reduced as they found it ex- 
pedient to travel in smaller numbers. 
During these days Mrs. Aguinaldo and her 
women suffered much from the hardships of 
the road. Horses fell exhausted, broke their 
legs on the rough trails, or rolled down steep 
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mountain declivities and were killed, leaving 
the women to waik. The plentiful supply of 
clothing, personal effects, and food taken out 
of Tarlac was gradually but surely aban- 
doned; yet they suffered little for lack of 
food because that northern country is fertile 
and fruitful, and the Filipino, in the field, is 
a born forager who never goes hungry while 
there is food in his neighborhood. It was 
while in the Mayoyao Mountains that Mrs. 
Aguinaldo and her women endured their 
hardships; their food-supply was 
secant, and nothing more could be obtained 
from the country through which they jour- 
neyed. The mountain jungle was dense and 
dripping with moisture, and their only shelter 
at night a lean-to of leaves. The climbing 
was arduous even for men, and the women al- 
most succumbed to fatigue. At night they 
cooked what food they had over a fire of 
damp sticks, and attempted to dry out their 
tattered clothes. But here, at least, they felt 
themselves safe from the Americans, for they 
did not believe our soldiers could follow them 
over the trails they had made wellnigh im~ 
passable. 

The party, which at this time included 
Aguinaldo himself, was preceded, when pos- 
sible, by a vanguard of eight or ten men, and 
to this fact the Filipino leader owes his es- 
cape. On December 24 this advance-guard 
came into the town of Bontoc, and at once 
began buying up food for the others, who 
were expected by nightfall. While thus en- 
gaged Major March’s command reached Bon- 
toe, and the rebel vanguard made all haste to 
leave town. Six of our troopers chased them 
and succeeded in killing five and capturing 
two, but two got away and carried the news 
back to Aguinaldo. March’s men had been 
without food for thirty-six hours and without 
rest for twenty-four, and were exhausted. It 
was therefore obligatory that they should be 
fed and rested for a night. During the even- 
ing a message was received by March, asking 
if Mrs. Aguinaldo and certain insurgent offi- 
cers could come in to the town and surrender. 
Now it was certain, from this note and its 
contents, that Aguinaldo himself was not far 
away (as a matter of fact, he was three miles 
up the road), but it is a rule of warfare that 
no information of the enemy’s whereabouts, 
given by this same enemy when he treats for 
surrender, shall be used to effect his capture. 
Under certain circumstances this rule may be 
disregarded, but under the circumstances of 
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the case in question, Major March decided 
to observe it strictly. Consequently the man 
who bore the letter was not intimidated into 
leading the Americans back whence he had 
come; no troops were started up. the road to 
surprise the enemy, nor was a spy set upon 
the returning messenger. March decided to 
accept the surrender, and had therefore to 
wait a reasonable time for the arrival of the 
prisoners before again taking up the pursuit. 
It is probable that Aguinaldo believed. March 
would observe this honorable course and that 
the insurgent general reserved the surrender 
of his wife as a means of delaying his pur- 
suers when he should be hard pressed. On 
Christmas morning Mrs. Aguinaldo, calm; 
diffident, and taciturn, accompanied by her 
sister, Mrs. Colonel Sitiar, the Misses Leyba, 
Colonel Sitiar, two or three other Filipino 
officers of less importance and an American 
named Salisbury, who claimed to have been 
taken prisoner by the rebels, surrendered to 
Major March at Talubin. March treated 
them with every consideration and made im- 
mediate preparations to send the party to 
Vigan on the coast. Their luggage was thor- 
oughly searched, and all papers and docu- 
ments found were confiscated and sent down 
to General Otis for careful examination. 
Mrs. Aguinaldo had managed to save and 
bring with her to the end of her flight six or 
seven bundles of clothes, bedding, and cloth 
in bolts. The American officer who went 
through this property looked wistfully at her 
generous supply of good toilet soap—it was 
a long time since the pursuing column had 
enjoyed the luxury of soap—but it was not 
levied upon. Five hours after their arrival 
in Talubin the former fugitives were on their 
way to Vigan and Major March had resumed 
his pursuit. of the general, which lasted about 
six days longer. 

As the American soldiers left Talubin 
Christmas morning the town was practically 
deserted, but on all.the surrounding hills 
could be seen small parties of curious Igor- 
rotes, naked, and armed with spears and bows 
and arrows, who saw the possibility of a 
fight, and were anxious to loot the bodies of 
the dead. As our men advanced up the val- 
ley the Igorrotes crowded into the trail until 
they formed in a long line behind the Amer- 
icans. They were not hostile nor even mena- 
cing upon this occasion—they simply wanted 
to witness a fight in which they would not 
have to take part. During the afternoon 
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March turned his men back toward Talubin; 
they had had no food and were in no condi- 
tion to go on. Ten days later a hundred of 
our men again passed up this valley. By that 
time either: the sentiment of the 
towards us had changed or the crowds who 
formed behind our men were of another tribe. 
Whatever the cause, on this second trip the 
Igorrotes were distinctly hostile; they spear- 
ed one of our rear-guard wherf his back was 
turned, and from that moment this company 
fought them continually on thé march 
through their country. This incident, and 
the one of the killing of four of Aguinaldo’s 
guards by these natives, serve to show the 
condition and temper of the men among 
whom we last heard of the insurgent leader. 
Major March had to give up the pursuit 
about January 1. Manila has _ heard 
numberless rumors as to his whereabouts dur- 
ing the past three months, most of which 
place him somewhere in northern Luzon, but 
no reliable information proving the rebel 
leader to be still alive has reached either the 
general public or the American military au- 
thorities. Still, there have been no reliable 
reports of his death, and those who are closest 
to his wife say she believes he still lives but 
is entirely ignorant as to where he may be. 
“Tt took us eight days to get from Talu- 
bin to Vigan on the coast,” said Mrs. Agui- 
naldo to the writer, through a Tagalog inter- 
preter, “and while some of the Americans 
into whose hands we fell did not treat us very 
well, and none of them with the same kind- 
ness and consideration shown us by Major 
March; still, as long as we had our horses we 
got on without much difficulty. We stopped 
one night, on the way down, at a village the 
name of which I cannot recall, and our horses 
were put into stables directly under the rooms 
where we slept. The next morning when we 
came to leave there were no horses. We asked 
the Americans about them, and the only an- 
swer we could get was a shrug of the shoul- 
ders and an assurance that they knew nothing 
of the matter—that perhaps the Igorrotes had 
come in during the night and stolen them.” 
' Tt was evident from the tone of Mrs. Agui- 
naldo’s voice, seconded in the inflection of 
that of the interpreter, that she had her own 
well-defined opinions as to what had become 
of these horses in a town carefully guarded 
by our troops, and where horseflesh was then 
extremely valuable. 
“ And I think you Americans are, at times, 
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natives ~ 





very clumsy deceivers,” continued “la Seiiora 
Presidente.” “I remember the officer who ac- 
companied us down from Talubin to Vigan— 
after we lost our herses we had to continue 
our journey carried in chairs by Igorrote 
porters, whom we paid from our own pockets. 
The first night after our horses disappeared 
this officer said he would write a letter to 
somebody somewhere and see if he could get 
them back. 

“Later he showed me the note, written 
on a page of his note-book, and then sent it 
off by a native runner. The next evening I 
saw him, again writing, and soon he came 
around to show me what he said was a note 
he had received in reply to his of the night 
before, and which explained that nothing had 
been seen of the missing animals. But I 
could see that the second note was in the 
same handwriting and on similar paper to 
the first; it was a clumsy piece of trickery 
that would not have deceived a child.” 

The party at last reached Manila on a 
gunboat, January 4; the men went to jail and 
the women to San José Street and surveil- 
lance. 

During the long weeks that Mrs. Aguinaldo 
was under guard she could receive no visitors; 
her mail was withheld, and only one member 
of her household was allowed to go out to do 
the daily marketing: The provost marshal of 
Manila said to Mrs. Aguinaldo that this was 
done in order to protect her from annoyance 
or any possible unpleasant occurrence. 

But in spite of this precaution she 
never considered such protection necessary; 
she has many friends and relations in 
and about Manila, and she has never 
been apprehensive that they would annoy her 
in any way. Now that her friends have ac- 
cess to her and she is free to go out upon the 
streets, she is treated with great deference 
and courtesy. 

Before the guards were removed from their 
house the women were warned by the provost 
marshal to be most careful to observe a strict 
neutrality in word as well as in deed. They 
were particularly cautioned against talking 
with correspondents of American newspapers, 
and it was made plain to them that their 
present liberty was dependent upon a close 
observance of these warnings. They are 
afraid the guards may be sent back to their 
door any day, and they are consequently 
most careful to respect the provost marshal’s 
admonitions at all times. 














THE AUTOMOBILE AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


BY ABBY G. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


HE automobile at the national 
capital has gone beyond the 
stage of being a fad; it has be- 
come a fashion, and society 
has adopted it without reser- 
vation. It did not rush into 

sudden popularity; New York and Chicago 
had gone “auto mad” and were recovering 
from it before Washington looked with any 
approval on the horseless carriage. But the 
superbly paved, trafficless streets were so per- 
fectly adapted for it, and the sensation of its 
speed was so akin to that of flying, that when 
it once began to be used it sprang with one 
bound into favor. 





The statesmen led the way in the adoption 
of the new equipage. Senator Wolcott of 
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Colorado was the first who became an enthu- 
siast. He learned to propel a runabout, and 
after mastering its intricacies he sent his 
horses to the country, he gave his driver a 
holiday, and has been his own coachman. and 
footman ever since. He is a modern Jehu in 
his automobile, and goes like the,wind: He 
takes particular delight in inviting one of 
his more timid colleagues to ride with him to 
the Capitol. He turns on full motor-power, 
and sends the little carriage rocking and reel- 
ing along the smooth streets; he grazes elee- 
tric cars, and turns corners at a rate of speed 
which sends them both almost over the dash- 
board. His companion grasps the side of the 
seat with a viselike grip, and as they swing 
up the capitoline hill, and, with an unendura- 
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HENGELMULLER. 


BARON AND BARONESS 
ble jerk, come to a full stop under the Senate 
steps, he leaps from the conveyance with an 
ejaculation of thanks for his preservation, 
and registers a mental vow that he will never 
be found in that carriage again. 
Senator Fairbanks is another So 
learned to drive the auto, and Senator Wet- 
more of Rhode Island is fond of the 
electric steed, but not so much so as his son, 
who will of the master “ mobile- 
drivers ” at Newport this season. Mr. Chaun- 
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MRS. DAVIS OF MINNESOTA. 

cey Depew is fond of this method of riding, 
but he prefers to take his driver along 
rather than to manage the propeller himself. 
The Democratic leader of the House, Mr. 
Richardson of Tennessee, and Mr. Sibley of 
Pennsylvania are the only two members of 
that body who took the auto seriously, but 
there are many others who announced before 
the closing of the session that they would 
learn after their return to Washington next 
fall. So the capital streets will be filled. 
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Madame Wilde, who only 
arrived in this country a 
few weeks ago, and who 
had never seen one of 
them until she came to 
the capital. They capti- 
vated her, and she leased 
a victoria immediately to 
learn the delightful art of 
driving where there were 
no horses to draw, and of 
speeding over . roadways 
with no visible means of 
locomotion. It was new . 
to her, but as Buenos 
Ayres is fully as modern 
as any European city, it 
will only be a matter of a 
short time until the elec- 
tric carriages will come 
into as general use there 
as they are here. 

The diplomats have ta- 
ken most kindly to the au- 
tomobile. The British 
ambassador and Lady 
Pauncefote have been con- 

From the first ladies have been the most tent with hiring a brougham occasionally, 
zealous patrons of the horseless vehicles, and but their neighbors, Baron and Baroness Hen- 
Washington undoubtedly has some of the _ gelmiiller, the Austro-Hungarian minister 
handsomest ladies’  vic- 
torias, surreys, and stan- 
hopes in the country. 
Mile. Cassini, the beau- 
tiful young niece of the 
Russian ambassador, be- 
came such an expert be- 
fore she left for her sum- 
mer outing in Europe that 
every pleasant day saw her 
driving her own steam- 
phaeton in all quarters of 
the town and_ suburbs. 
Mrs. Hansbrough, the wife 
of the North Dakota sen- 
ior Senator, and Mrs. 
Fairbanks and Mrs. Da- 
vis were among the other 
Senators’ wives who learn- 
ed to manage the propeller 
as skilfully as though they 
were holding the reins over 
a pair of _ fleet-footed 
horses. The latest convert 
to the auto is the new Ar- 
gentine minister’s wife, MRS. 




















MADAME WILDE, WIFE OF THE ARGENTINE MINISTER. 
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and his wife,have purchased a pretty victoria, 
and all during the spring were seen propelling 
themselves about the fashionable streets of 
the northwest of the city without coachman 
or footman. The Turkish and Chinese min- 
isters each use steam-runabouts, and the for- 
mer rides at such a speed that a local paper, 
in speaking of it, said that when his Excel- 
lency Ali Ferrouh was out in his “loco” 
all that could be seen of him was the red 
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THE LITTLE BROWN MATE 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER 
Tue little brown mate has left the nest, 
And she’s half forgotten her song; 

Her brood are away in the sunny day, 
Her cares no longer throng; 

But she misses the soft wings under her breast; 
She misses the need and the ery; 

The poor little mother, who has no other 


Round eggs ’neath her heart to lie. 
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streak which his brilliant fez traced down the 
receding street. Colonel Lee, military at- 


‘taché of the British embassy, who accompa- 


nied our troops to Cuba, and Secretary Low- 
ther of the same post have made electric 
transportation popular among the young 
bachelors of the town. Sejfior del Viso of the 


Argentine Legation has become such an adept 
that his runabout vies with the bicycle in 
cutting figures. 











The little brown mate may flute a note, 
A low little note and sweet, 

If her lover comes back on his homeward track, 
With a call her own to greet; 

She’s only a tiny brown. mate, you see, 

\ And in naught can she find her rest; 

The poor wee mother, who has no other 


Fit niche in the world but her nest. 
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T the moment of this writing, 
the most important personage 
in the public eye of every civ- 
ilized nation in the world is a 
woman—the Dowager Em- 
press of China. From that 
mysterious inner palace, the carefully guard- 
ed heart of the Imperial City of Peking, her 
personality radiates across Asia, throughout 
Europe, and is wafted over the stretch of wa- 
ters through the length and breadth of the 
New World. She is at once the most signifi- 
cant and the most mysterious factor in this 
crisis of the world’s peace. Astute diplomats 
and wise-headed statesmen are alike bewilder- 
ed in an attempt to estimate how far the 
present conditions of affairs are her own mak- 
ing, or what will be her future move. Cool, 
crafty, unscrupulous, intelligent, and power- 
ful—the next nod of her venerable but not 
venerated old head may affect, in its indirect 
consequences, thousands of peaceful homes 
scattered everywhere over the globe, in many 
of which her name or even her existence is 
unknown. 

Her history, pieced together from desultory 
chronicles, reads like fiction, imaginative, 
bold, and tragic fiction. Accounts agree that 
she is the daughter of a Manchu noble, and 
that at an early age she was sold to recoup 
her father’s reduced fortunes. It has been 
asserted and denied that this sale was at her 
own suggestion. Judging of her character 
in the light of her history, it is safe to as- 
sume that she urged the transaction. An 
Oriental girl of eight is a woman in many 
ways, and this particular Oriental girl was 
undoubtedly the wisest of her years. The 
prospect of life as a favorite slave in some 
rich family was doubtless far more alluring 
and full of possibilities to a girl of her prob- 
able ambition, even at that time of her life 
than a curtailed existence in the house of her 
impoverished father. In the new home she 
speedily made herself a favorite, and as she 
possessed unusual beauty and intelligence this 
favoritism grew and prospered. She seized 
and improved every educational opportunity, 
and her natural aptitude helping her, she 
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achieved a degree of knowledge quite superior 
to her associates, and beyond that of many 
Chinese women. If the life at Canton of this 
little Manchu princess could be wholly known, 
we should find her, like Joan of Are, listening 
to the voices calling her to her destiny, 
though no farther may her resemblance to the 
French girl martyr be traced. There can be 
no doubt that she was increasing every ad- 
vantage of mind and person, and conserving 
every avenue of helpful influence against the 
moment that should give her a chance for the 
next onward step. It came in 1848, when the 
most ‘illustrious Emperor Hsieu Fung issued 
an imperial proclamation calling upon the 
Manchu maidens between fifteen and eighteen 
years of age to present themselves before his 
court officers, that from them selection might 
be made for the imperial harem. The young 
Tsu Tsi promptly asked permission of her 
master to enter this tournament for royal fa- 
vor, and so well and successful did she bear 
herself through the searching examination 
of her beauty and accomplishments that she 
was promptly enrolled among the chosen 
belles. Once installed in the Emperor’s pal- 
ace at Peking, the clever princess must have 
drawn a long sigh of satisfaction. Here was 
the desired and suitable field for her over- 
weening ambition—the game that ild be 
worth her skill, the stake that would repay her 
effort. Persistently and with the consum- 
mate patience of the born diplomat, who never’ 
endangers the final end by a too hasty reach- 
ing for it, Tsu Tsi wove her web and bided 
her time. She won the favor of the Em- 
press with rare tact, for with it she won too 
the favor of the Emperor. At the end of 
twelve years she enjoyed the unique .distine- 
tion of being the Emperor’s favorite “ sec- 
ondary wife,” the mother of a prince of the 
blood, and on terms of affectionate intimacy 
with the childless “ principal wife,” the reign- 
ing Empress. 

It was about this time that the first of a 
succession of remarkable apparent co-opera- 
tions, on the part of Providence, in the fur- 
therance of Tsu Tsi’s plans is to be noticed. At 
the mqgment when the Emperor had decreed 
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his royal favor to the mother of his six-year- 
old prince by bestowing upon her publicly the 
title of Empress of the Western Palace, a 
companion designation to that of his chief 
wife, the Empress of the Eastern Palace, and 


when the tender age of the heir-apparent 
made a long regency possible, in the event 


of the reigning Emperor’s death—the reign- 
ing Emperor, in 1860, died! He is variously 
said to have come to his end from excessive 
debauchery, of a broken heart over the inter- 
nal dissensions of his empire, and—poison! 
Who shall say which is right? The walls of 
the imperial palace are-thick, and the voice of 
truth is low when regulated by imperial di- 
plomacy. 

With the endorsement and aid of Hsieu 
Fung’s brother, Prince Kung, a Board of Re- 
gency, which temporarily existed after the 
Emperor’s death, was summarily disposed of 
—its members exiled or permitted to commit 
suicide—and Tsu Tsi’s son proclaimed Em- 
peror, with the title of Tung Chi, and under 
the joint regency of the Empress Dowager, 
then Tsu An, and the Empress Mother Tsu 
Tsi. That was forty years ago, and except 
for one or two short intermissions, permitted 
rather than submitted to, by this indomi- 
table woman, Tsu Tsi, now Tsi An, Empress 
Dowager, has been the ruling spirit of China 
and its four hundred millions of souls. 

Tung Chi grew to young manhood, and in 
1872 was married, with pomp and ceremony, 
to a Manchu princess. A few months later 
the government was formally turned over to 
him, and the regent Empresses retired from 
official life. Briefly only it proved, however, 
for the Emperor, who had given evidence for 
some time before the end of the Regency, of 
being afflicted with that—in China’s Imperial 
City—most alarming malady, a will of his 
own, could no longer conceal its depredations. 
His health failed so rapidly that he could 
barely issue the royal edict asking the Dow- 
ager Empresses to resume control of the gov- 
ernment when, a month afterward, in Janu- 
ary, 1875, he “returned to heaven,” as his 
serrowing subjects were piously informed. 
His wife, who was about to become a mother, 
was naturaliy grief-stricken, and soon follow- 
ed her husban1, probably from the same cause 
which made him, according to imperial Chi- 
nese, “a guest on high.” 

The choice of a successor to Tung Chi was 
made in Kwang Shu, a child oc three years, 
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and a nephew of Hsieu Fung, with again the 
two Empresses at the head of affairs. This 
choice cannot be explained by outsiders, for 
Kwang Shu, as first cousin to Tung Chi, be- 
longed to the same generation, and his se- 
ection, therefore, defied one of the most in- 
violate rules of the Chinese Empire, that 
which through ancestral succession permits 
the sacred rite of ancestral worship. 

Six years afterwards, in 1881, the senior 
regent, who had begun to be persona 
grata to her junior colleague than formerly, 
suffered a sudden and fatal attack of heart 
failure, and Tsu Tsi became Dowager Em- 
press in sole and complete authority. Her 
vay had been difficult, but she had been equal 
to it. Kwang Shu, who is described as an 
amiable and fairly intelligent young prince, 
became interested in the liberal and progres- 
sive policy of his chief advisers, his father, 
Prince Chung, and the Marquis Tseng, and 
the Empress foresaw trouble for herself if 
these tendencies were not checked. At the 
proper moment, therefore, after apparent ac- 
quiescence in their reform plans, the fortu- 
nate Empress was once more assisted by 
circumstances, for both Chung and Tseng 
died, a few months apart. With these en- 
lightened and influential statesmen out of the 
way, it was not difficult, by the aid of her 
long-time favorite and confidential adviser, 
Li Hung-Chang, to keep in virtual authority 
even after her nominal retirement when 
Kwang Shu attained his majority. It is very 
recent history how the young Emperor’s 
health, following too active pursuit of his re- 
form policy, began to fail, and the Empress 
for the third time in the four decades in 
which she has played fast and loose with the 
Chinese imperial throne, found it once more 
in her possession. 

So to the present crisis comes the history 
of this remarkable woman. For forty years 
she has schemed and plotted and intrigued 
in a hot-bed of schemers and plotters and in- 
triguers. 

What will be the end, too, of it all? Has 
this grim old woman played her last card, or, 
keen and resourceful as she is, does she medi- 
tate another stroke of her matchless, if merci- 
less, diplomacy ? 

Whatever comes, she has written herself 
forever in the history of the world as one of 
its most extraordinary and terrible char- 
acters. 


less 
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ACHTING is always associated 
in most people’s minds with a 
large boat and a uniformed 
crew of professional sailors, 
but neither is necessary for 
one to freely enjoy the sport. 

orinthian yachtsmen and yachts- 

women who “ paddle their own canoe ” almost 
always enjoy their recreation more than those 

who employ others to sail the boat. With a 

small yacht one can do this without difficulty, 
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convenient size. For many years cat-boats 
were constantly spoken of as “death traps,” 
but if those who condemned this rig for a 
pleasure yacht knew a little more about sail- 
ing, they would know that no other entails so 
small a risk of disaster. The prejudice 
against cat-boats arose chiefly from the fact 
that most sailing accidents occurred in them, 
but this was because inexperienced persons 
often took out cat-boats and seldom yachts 
ot other rigs. 
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WRONG WAY TO HANDLE A 
and women are at very little disadvantage 
when compared with men in handling such a 
boat. 

For those who live on or near any stretch 
of smooth water, nothing can offer more en- 
joyable sport than a small sailing yacht which 
can be easily handled by one person. There 
is always room for three or four passengers 
when one wants to take one’s friends out for 
a sail, and a cat-boat with a sail small enough 
to be easily hoisted by one person is the most 





CAT-BOAT——-SHEET MADE FAST AND 





NO BRACE, 


As a matter of fact, any sail-boat with a 
single sail rigged “ fore and aft,” as the sailor- 
men say, will invariably go up into the wind 
if left alone, and this is the safest position 
for a sailing boat. Some of the new “ fin 
keel” boats are practically non-capsizable, 
and in smooth water, with the proper know- 
ledge in handling a boat and ordinary care, 
there is little or no danger with any cat-boat 
of good model and build. It requires only a 
thorough rudimentary knowledge of the art 
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of handling a sail-boat, and a cool head, to 
enjoy the pleasures of sailing with compara- 
tive safety. 

The one cardinal principle that underlies 
all forms of boating is that of keeping a ves- 
sel’s head “ up in the wind ” for safety. From 
the largest ocean steamer to the smallest row- 
boat, the one object of the man at the helm 
is to get her head into the wind whenever 
there is danger. This means to steer the boat 
around so that the bow points up in the 
direction from which the wind is coming. The 
waves are always caused by the wind and come 
in the same direction, 
so your craft will ride 
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pulled in or let out until the boom is as 
nearly as possible at right-angles with the 
direction of the wind, or parallel with the 
waves. If she is going directly before the 
wind the sail is let but until the boom is at 
right angles with the course of the boat. It 
is only when going to windward—that is, 
when one wants to sail toward the direction 
from which the wind is blowing—that the 
full spread of the sail cannot be used. 

“ Beating” to windward is the most diffi- 
cult work a sail-boat has to do,and the theory 
of sailing must be understood thoroughly to 

handle her under 





over them bow first if 
her head points into 
the wind. If she falls 
off, however—that 
if her bow points off 
in another direction— 
she will soon be in the 
dangerous trough of 
the sea, or with her 
broadside toward the 
wind. 

Now when any cat- 
boat points up into the 
wind her sail flaps idly, 
because it is hinged 
at the mast and swings 
readily to leeward of 
the mast,so that it pre- 
sents only its edge to 
the wind, not its side. 
It must be hauled up 
only when the boat is 
in the wind, and not 
until she is ready to 
start and cast off he 
moorings should she 
be allowed to fall off 
—that is, to swing 
around so that her sail fills with wind. Then 
if the sheet is hauled in, or “ trimmed down,” 
as the nautical péople say, she will go ahead 
as soon as she can get under headway. Un- 
til she gets fully in motion, though, the boat 
will not quickly answer her helm—that is, 
steer accurately—but the faster she goes the 
less will the tiller have to be pushed one way 
or the other to alter the boat’s course. 

To make any sail-boat go ahead, the full 
breadth of sail should be exposed to the wind, 
if possible. When the wind is blowing from 
either side or behind, the sheet should be 
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these conditions. As 
any “fore and aft” 
rigged sail flaps idly 
when the boat is head- 
ed to windward, it is 
manifestly impossible 
to steer straight in 
that direction, for the 
sail will at once stop 


drawing, and the 
boat’s headway soon 
be lost. The substi- 


tute for direct sailing 
then is what is called 
“tacking” or “ beat- 
ing,” and this consists 
of sailing a zizzag 
course, which ulti- 
mately brings the 
boat to windward of 
where she started. 

For this kind of 
work the sheet is 
“ trimmed down ” 
close, with the sail al- 
most parallel with the 
boat, and the course 
steered as close as pos- 
sible to windward— 
that is, as nearly as possible to the point 
from which the wind is blowing. You ean 
soon see how close you can steer, for as soon 
as the sail begins to shake—when she “ luffs,” 
as sailor-men say—she is too close and will 
not keep her headway, so she must be held a 
little more off the wind. Each tack brings 
you farther to windward, and the boat con- 
stantly crosses and recrosses the line you 
want to travel until she has worked up far 
enough in the desired direction. 

Now the centreboard is a necessary adjunct 
of every cat-boat,and its use should be under- 
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PROPER WAY TO SAIL A CAT-BOAT. 


stood by every one who tries to sail. The 
centreboard is an American invention to take 
the place of a keel in a larger boat. It serves 
to prevent the boat from sliding through the 
water sideways, and the more of it that is ex- 
posed to the water, the less will the boat 
“make leeway,” or slide away from its proper 
course. Whenever the boat is being steered 
to leeward—that is, when she is sailing before 
the wind or nearly so—no centreboard is 
necessary, and it can be hauled up, as it only 
serves to slow up the speed of the boat; but 
when the course of the boat is across the 
wind or up toward it, the use of the centre- 
board is necessary to make the boat travel 
ahead instead of sideways. It would be 
impossible to make a shallow cat-boat go to 
windward without using her centreboard, for 
she would slide to leeward as fast as she went 
ahead. With a steady breeze one can hold 
the sheet along the tiller with a turn around 
the cleat to take off the strain, but it should 
never be tied—made fast, that is—under any 
circumstances. It is to this piece of fool- 
hardiness that most accidents in eat-boats are 
due. <A squall comes along, and before the 
boat can be “luffed” up into the wind she is 
capsized, because her sail is tied in fast. 
Sometimes in a steady breeze, and always in 
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puffy wind,it is necessary to slack off the sheet 
when the wind blows a little too hard and you 
find that the boat is tipping too much. To be 
sure, the farther a cat-boat tips over, the less 
of the sail is exposed to the wind and the more 
of her side is in the water to resist any further 
effort to upset her; but at the same time it is 
not possible to luff in a second, and in a puffy 
wind it is wiser to slack off the sheet and 
“spill” part of the wind, and so right her 
again, than to let her tip too far over on her 
side while waiting for the squall to blow over. 
It is almost always better to ease off the sheet, 
too, than to put the boat up into the wind, for 
if she loses her headway in the wind, she may 
hang there “in stays,” as the sailor-men say, 
and when she does fall off and her sail fill, 
she will not answer her helm until she has 
got well under way again. 

It is very much easier to start a sail-boat 
than to stop her, and considerable care must 
be taken in making a landing or coming 
up to any wharf or float with a cat-boat. Most 
small sail-boats, however, are kept at buoys or 
moorings some distance out from the pier, and 
a row-boat tied there to take back the occu- 
pants when they are ready to come ashore 
again. To come up to any buoy and tie up a 
cat-boat, one must take her down to leeward 
of the buoy and then luff up directly into the 
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THE SAIL. 
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wind, and with the sail flapping, steer straight 
into the wind to it. Some experience is neces- 
sary to learn just how far a boat will “ shoot ” 
into the wind, as they say, and then one must 
calculate this distance to leeward of her buoy 
or anchorage, and catch the moorings with a 
boat-hook when the vessel has come up to it 
and lost her headway. If she is allowed to 
shoot beyond, you will probably miss the buoy 
and have to fill off and go around again to 
pick it up from the leeward side. 

To land a sail-boat at any pier or float is 
even more difficult, for then if she earries too 
far there is no room to shoot beyond, and she 
will crash into it and 
something must break. 
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ing power is very much lessened. The sail 
can only be safely lowered when the boat’s 
head points directly into the wind, and then 
the sheet should be trimmed in close—with 
the centreboard all the way up, as it should 
be whenever it is not in use—so the sail will 
fall over the boat as it comes down, not in the 
water. 

If the boat is to be put away for the night, 
or is not to be used again for many hours, the 
sail should be furled and everything “ made 
snug ” before she is left. Upon the skill with 
which this is done depends much of a sailor- 
woman’s reputation for seawortlhiness. Only 

a “landlubber” will 





The momentum of 
even a small sail-boat 
is much greater than 
it seems to one inside 
of her, and if 
strikes head on to any 
wharf or float,she may 
smash in her bow like 
an egg-shell. It is 
better to fall short of 
a pier a dozen times, 
and to keep on trying 


she 


to fetch it, than to go 
too far and hit it hard 





once. That might 
mean the destruction 
of the boat, if not 
even more serious 
damage. In making 


any landing, it must 
always be remembered 
that a sail-boat can 
only come up to the 
leeward side; should 
this be the land side, 
or be unavailable for 
any other reason, it is impossible to land at 
that pier or float except by taking the sail 
down first, and this is a difficult task. 

It is always best to lower the sail as soon 
as any landing is made or the boat is made 
fast to her moorings, unless she is to be taken 
out again very soon, and even then she should 
be watched all of the time. The wind may 
shift, and, filling her sail,send her ahead again 
unguided and do a heap of damage. If the 
wind is light and steady, and the boat is to be 
left for only a short time, it is sometimes 
safe to drop the peak halyards until the upper 
end of the sail sags off idly, and then its draw- 
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leave a boat with her 
sail in a heap on her 
deck, and it should be 
stowed away carefully 
every night if it is to 
be saved from the 
dews and rains that 
rot the canvas. Be- 
fore the sail is lower- 
ed for furling, the 
“shears,” or “ boom- 
crotch,” should be set 
up on the stern, and 
the peak halyard and 
“topinlift” lowered 
until the boom rests 
in the crotch. Then 
the sheet should be 
hauled in tight and 
made fast until the 
spar is held tightly in 
place there, so that no 
amount of wind or sea 
ean shake it loose. 
When the sail has 
been fully lowered, 
the canvas should be 
pulled through all to one side of the boom, 
preferably the starboard, or right-hand, side 
of the boat. Then it should be stretched out 
toward the stern by pulling it from the outer 
edge or leech, until it lies along in folds or 
rolls. By catching hold of the under part 
every foot or two and pulling over the loose 
part of the canvas above, it is gradually 
rolled up until only the outer layer of 
the canvas is exposed to the air. Then 
it should be rolled. up on top of the boom, 
and with the gaff laid down close on top 
of the canvas, it should be tied down with 
“ stops,” which are short pieces of loose rope 
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or bands made for the purpose, every few feet. 
The whole sail will then be held down firmly 
just above the deck, and the halyards and 
topinlift should all be drawn taut and made 
fast, the tiller unshipped, and the centreboard 
made fast fully up, before the boat is left for 
the night. The boat should never be left un- 
til everything movable is taken off her deck 
and stowed away in her cockpit, and a last 
look is given to make sure the moorings are 
made fast, so there is no chance of the cable 
slipping and her getting adrift. 

For all “running-gear,” loose that 
work through pulleys, cleats are provided to 
make them fast. Excepting of course the 
sheet, which should never be made fast when 
under way, ropes should be wound on their 
cleats, kite fashion—that is, as a boy winds 
the cord of his kite, or as one winds a fish- 
line on a stick—crisscrossing from one end 
to the other of the cleat, and each cross pass- 
ing over the previous one, so that it binds 
with the friction. To prevent the end from 
slipping, it is best to use a “ half-hitch,” as it 
is called. This twist of the rope is constant- 
ly used in all boating matters, and is very use- 
ful for many other purposes where a string 
or rope is used. It consists of simply making 
a loop of the rope with the free end turned 
under the fast end by inverting the loop, an 
then putting it over the end of the cleat and 
drawing it down tight. The strain serves to 
bind the rope tighter, and the harder the 
pull comes from the fast end the stronger the 
rope will hold. Two of these in succession, 
a whole hitch, will hold almost any strain 
when drawn tight. In making a small boat 
fast to a wharf or anything of that kind, it is 
the most useful kind of a knot. 

For furling or reefing a sail there is a 
special knot which must always be used, and 
which is very little trouble to learn. Under 
no circumstances should a “ hard” knot ever 
be used on a boat, and it is better not to use 
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a “square” knot for furling; while it must 
never be used for reefing. The reefing knot 
is simply a single twist or half knot, with a 
half bow-knot on top of it, practically the 
same thing that is used so often for tying 
ordinary shoe-laces. The bow-knot on top 
can be pulled out in a jiffy with one jerk of 
the loose end of the loop, and the half knot 
opens then without any difficulty. This knot 
never slips, yet can be loosened in a second 
without much strength. It is not safe, how- 
ever, to trust a reefing knot for making a 
boat fast, or anything of that kind, for it 
might then work loose by the tugging strain 
and set her adrift. 

One thing above all others must be remem- 
bered in sailing either a small boat or a large 
yacht. You must have enough water under 
her keel. Sailing in a thousand fathoms of 
water is far safer than in only a foot more 
than the boat actually requires to float her— 
what she draws, in other words. There is, no 
more danger of drowning in six thousand feet 
of water than in six feet; on the contrary, 
the deeper the water the more buoyant it is. 
If you want to avoid danger with a cat-boat, 
keep her in deep water. Then one must only 
watch the wind and the sail to avoid danger, 
while if part of the attention must be distract- 
ed to watching out for shallow water where 
the boat may go aground, then it will be diffi- 
cult to give as much attention as is necessary 
to the actual sailing of the boat itself. 

And, finally, above everything else, remem- 
ber one thing—the watchword of safety in 
yachting is eternal vigilance. Whoever is re- 
sponsible for the safety of a party in a sail- 
boat should devote all of her or his attention 
and energy to watching out for possible 
danger. If it does come, in the shape of a 
storm, or a squall, or a collision, the golden 
rule to be remembered is to keep your own 
head cool, and your boat’s head up in the 
wind. 




























CHAPTER XLVIII.—(Continued) 


> ILLY would often examine her 
hands, as sick people will do. 

“T’m going to see to the 
milk and the cream when I 
get up,” she said. 

: “But you'll get 
that; you'll be crazy to sing again.” 

“ No—never—never again.” Mrs. Arm- 
strong laid down her sewing; she fixed her 
eyes on the face on the pillow. 

“Oh,” she sighed, “I s’pose you think you 
mean that; but when you’re up round, you’)! 
change your mind, ’n’ I shall have to go all 
through that once more.” 

“ Have you suffered so much?” tenderly. 

“T’ve suffered a lot.” 

“All that is over. Ill sing for you, and 
perhaps for Mr. Meloon, if he asks me; but on 
the stage—never.” 

Mrs. Armstrong began to cry softly. 

“Tt’s too good to be true,” she said. “I 
ain’t going to believe it yet. When you’re 
well and strong, I tell you, it ‘ll all come 
again—the old longing. No, I ain’t going 
to believe anything yet—though I have pray- 
ed so.” 

Billy was silent for a space. Her mother 
sewed, and Billy watched the needle. The 
pale sunshine came in at the window. 
Through’ the open door of the sitting-room 
the two could hear the crackling of the logs 
as they burned on the hearth. Everything 
seemed peace. Lotos and Trooper had gone 
logging. 

“What is it about Vane?” Billy asked 
this question in a louder voice than she had 
been using, and she raised herself on her el- 
bow as she waited for the answer. r 

“ He’s gone, you know. He hasn’t sent us 
any word yet.” 

This was what the two elder people had 
agreed should be the answer to the question 
that was sure to be asked. 
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“ Why did he go?” 


“Do you think we'd better talk about 
that?” 
“Yes, certainly. 1 must talk about it. 


Why did he go?” 

Mrs. Armstrong threaded her needle before 
she spoke. 

“We don’t any of us know why he went. 
He got dreadful uneasy. He thought he 
wanted to stay here, but I s’pose he didn’t. I 
must say he’d ought to have told us, so we 
shouldn’t worry.” 

“You have worried, then ?” 

“ Why, yes, of course.” 

“T’m to blame. I was hard to him.” 

Billy twisted her handkerchief in her fin- 


gers. 
“"Sh! ’Sh! We won’t talk about it. - All 
you’ve got to do now is to get well. When 


you’re well mebbe he’ll come back as sudden 
as he went.” 

“T want him to be happy, but I know he 
can’t be happy with me. You needn’t hush 
me, mother; and you needn’t look so strange. 
If he comes back it won’t be to me.” 

“ Oh, Miny!” 

“No. I’m going to stay here with you and 
work. Vane must go on with his singing.” 

“T’ve always thought—” having said this, 
Mrs. Armstrong paused with marked abrupt- 
ness. 

“ What have you always thought ?” 

Billy was lying with her face turned tow- 
ards her mother, with one hand under her 
cheek. 

“T d’ know’s I ought to tell you.” 

The speaker let her work drop in her lap. 

“No matter whether you ought or not, you 
must.” 

“ Well, I do s’pose a wife’s place is with her 
husband.” 

No answer—instead, a very impressive si- 
lence. 

“ Don’t you s’pose so, Miny ?” 

“That depends. All I know is that I shall 
never live with Vane again.” 

“Miny, I—” 

“ Mother, we won’t talk about it. I’m sorry. 
I’m so sorry I’ve been nearly dead with it. 
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And I hurt Vane. I couldn’t help it. I 
wouldn’t let him go with me. No; I couldn’t 
help it. And he was so grieved. It has all 
weighed upon me. I couldn’t go on; it was 
When [I’ve talked aboyt it this once 
with you I sha’n’t mention it again. I mean 
to put my old life behind me—not that when 
I was a young girl, and was so happy on fa- 
ther’s farm, or up at school in Holyoke, but 
then—since I knew Miss Runciman. 
I’ve paid Miss Runciman. If I shouldn’t 
live, | want you to remember that. When I 
began to sing over there in England I made 
a lot of money, but Bashy and I lived in cheap 
lodgings—I insisted on it—until I had sent 
Miss Runciman the last penny, and interest. 
What a load rolled off me! But there’s one 
debt I shall never pay—a hundred dollars ”— 
she paused, and then added, hastily, “ but per- 
haps I never told you of that. It’s no mat- 
ter: I’m not going to talk about that. Oh” 
—her face growing bright—“ everything is 
beautiful now I’ve come here. I knew it 
would be. And I can be such a good, un- 
selfish woman. I’m never going to grieve 
you, mother, any more. I shall be really a 
good girl to you; and if Mr. Meloon will let 
us stay, we'll’ work, and have such a quiet, 
lovely life far away from the madding crowd. 


no use. 





since 





How I hate the madding crowd that used to. 


applaud and throw flowers at me. Let them 
throw flowers at some one else; I’m done with 
them. I'll pick my blossoms here among these 
mountains. How purple it looks over by The 
Notch to-day, doesn’t it? I could almost 
think it is more beautiful among these hills 
in the winter than in the summer. To think 
that we may live in a place like this!” 

The happy voice kept on for a few mo- 
iments longer and then stopped, for the speak- 
er had fallen asleep. 

Mrs. Armstrong made an attempt to go on 
with her sewing, but her eyes were so dim 
that she dropped her work and sat looking, 
with that mist over her vision, at the placid 
face on the pillow. 


CHAPTER 


BY THE 


XLIX 
FIRESIDE 


AS Mr. Meloon come home?” 
Billy was sitting among pillows in 
a chair by the hearth-fire. She had 
left her bed now. There was a hint of pink 
in her face, and her hands did not have that 
heart-terrifying, pallid appearance; she did 
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look at them so much. 
held a book, but did not read. 

“Has Mr. Meloon come home?’ She turn- 
ed her head as she repeated the question. 
“ Are you there, mother ?” 


not Sometimes she 


Mrs. Armstrong came forward from the 
window. The days had grown a little lon- 


ger. It was now a week since Billy had be- 
gun to sit up, and three weeks since that 
stormy time when she arrived at the Quimby 
station — three weeks since Hildreth had 
gone. The snow had remained on the ground. 
People were predicting a thaw, and those who 
had farms near the river were fearing a 
freshet when the thaw did come. Every morn- 
ing they looked at the sky for that peculiar 
warning haze that often heralded the south 
wind; but as yet it had not come. 
“°Tisn’t time for Rawdon yet,” 
Mrs. Armstrong. 


replied 
There was something in 
her voice that made her daughter turn quick- 
ly towards her. 

“Is anything wrong?” she inquired. 

The elder woman and came to the 
large chair. She hesitated perceptibly before 
she said, 


rose 


“Tm afraid something is wrong.” 

“ What ?”—hastily—* with Mr. Meloon?” 

“Oh no; with you, Miny. I do fear that 
you think too much about him. When you 
first come,.so kind of weak and miserable, I 
thought ’twas a childish notion, and I 
wouldn’t say anything. But I declare, Miny, 
you kind of worry me keeping it up so. Can’t 
you stop it?” 

Billy frowned, but presently she smiled. 

“You needn’t be troubled about that,” she 
answered. And that is all that she would 
say. 

It was not long before there was the sound 
of the creaking of heavy sleds on the snow, 
and Billy saw the oxen go by the window 
down towards the barn. 

Her face brightened indescribably; she 
carefully placed the mark in the book she had 
been reading, and folded her hands over it. 
She did ndt know that her mother was watch- 
ing her. She glanced at the clock. She 
knew just how long a time usually passed be- 
fore her host, carefully washed and combed, 
came into the sitting-room; and precisely at 
the moment he appeared. He drew a chair 
to the side of the fireplace after he had 
shaken hands with the invalid, for, no matter 
how short a time had elapsed, he always shook 
hands with her when he entered. 
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Presently Mrs. Armstrong went out to pre- 
pare supper. 

“Tm going to the table to-night,” an- 
nounced Billy. “ You are to give me your 
arm; and I’m to have my supper with you and 
mother. I’m fully equal to it. I’m stronger 
to-day than I’ve been any day. I didn’t think 
I should get well so fast. Was it just as good 
sledding to-day q” 

“Yes; better. 
thaw.” 

Meloon was leaning far back in his chair, 
his face towards his companion. You would 
have said he was ten years younger than he 
had been a month ago. He had been literal- 
ly obeying the doctor, and since his part just 
now was obedience, he had succeeded in living 
merely in the present. It was enough for him 
to be aware of this woman’s unreasoning hap- 
piness; he drank in this knowledge greedily; 
but never had his respect and tenderness tow- 
ards her been so great. He thought that ev- 
ery day made his love more perfect and com- 
And he was able to thrust all back- 
ground, all perspective from him. 

“ Are there any signs of a thaw yet?” 
He wondered at the keen interest 
which she asked that question every day. 

“ Not yet.” 

Now he leaned towards her as he in- 
quired, “ Why do you feel so much interest 
in the thaw?” 

He imagined that she grew pale, but her 
face kept its invincible brightness. 

“Tt’s only a notion; don’t question me. 
Will farms be flooded and people drowned ?” 

“ There’s such a large body of snow that 
I’m afraid some of the lower farms will suf- 
fer; but no one need be drowned.” 

Meloon did not resume his lounging posi- 


It “ll grow better until the 


plete. 


with 


tion; instead, he bent over the arm of his 
chair. He was never a man of many words, 
and of late he had talked less than usual. 


Billy was not troubled by his silence; it was 
enough to sit in the room with him; she had 
a foolish faney that nothing in the world 
could then harm her. This faney she be- 
lieved might pass away when she had become 
strong; but, in truth, she gave very little 
thought to it. Convalescence, with many, is 
often a state more or less resembling beati- 
tude: 

After a little she spoke again. 

“ There’s something I’ve often wanted to 
talk with you about. You won’t be an- 
noyed ?” 
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“Tm not often annoyed by you.” 

“That’s true,” eagerly; “I don’t grate on 
you, do 1? You know what I mean?” 

He smiled. “I know what you mean; and 
you never do.” , 

He was resisting a wish to go to her and 
take her hand; he was often resisting this 
wish. 

“1’m so thankful for that.” 

“Was grating on me what you wished to 
talk of ?” 

“ No—no. It was about—about your wife, 
Mr. Meloon. I never heard you mention her. 
Did you love her very much indeed ?” 

Had Billy’s listener been a nervous man he 
would have now moved uneasily in his chair; 
but he did not change his position by a hair’s- 
breadth. He did not reply immediately, but 
presently he said, slowly: 

“ No, I did not love her. The marriage was 
a great mistake.” 

There was something in his tone that made 
Billy draw back in her chair. 

“Oh?” she said, softly, and then hurriedly: 
“ Perhaps I ought not to have asked you such 
a question. Was it wrong?” 

“On the contrary, it was right. You may 
ask me anything, Billy. To talk with you is. 
a great happiness to me. You must know 
that.” 

“ Yes,” with a little quick breath, “I think 
I do know that, and I am at home with you 
—at home. I’m as certain I can never bore 
you as I am certain that you can never bore 
me. It’s a great thing to be such friends, 
isn’t it? But then ”—not waiting for him to 
answer—*“ my friendship, of course, can’t be 
as much to you as yours is to me; but that 
doesn’t make me unhappy. We are such 
friends, aren’t we?” 

“ Yes—yes—we are,” almost inaudibly. 

“And we always shall be, for ever and 
ever,” smiling. 

“ For ever and ever 

“But if you didn’t promise, I should feel 
just as safe. Promises aren’t much, though 
we always want them, don’t we?” <A pause 
then: “ But I was going to ask you more about 
your wife. You’re willing to tell me? Yes, 
I knew you were. Why did you marry her? 
Did vou think at first that you did love her?” 

“T reply to you, Billy, as honestly as I 
would to my own soul.” 

Having said this, the man changed his 
lounging position for one more upright. 
“ No,” he continued, “ I never thought I loved 
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her. It happened that I was a great deal 
with her; she lived over beyond Quimby sta- 
tion, on the Leeds farm—you know where 
that is? She was a Leeds. She was one of 
those girls to whom the phrase ‘ pretty as a 
pink’ applies. I used to be with her brother 
Frank a great deal, and, of course, with her. 
To this day 1 don’t know whether I was in 
the least to blame or not. I went off to col- 
lege. Frank and I used to write to each 
other. He began to talk about Dora; she was 
thought to be in a decline; he said he wished 
that I would send her a note; he thought it 
would ‘take up her mind.’ 
note, and she replied. 
between us. 


So I sent her a 
Several letters passed 
When I came home for the long 
Frank met me at the station; he 
informed me that Dora was better, and he 
gave me such a meaning glance that I asked 
point-blank what he meant. The amount of 
it was that Dora thought or pretended te 
think, that she was as good as engaged to me. 
Frank was confounded at the stare I gave 
him. He bristled somewhat, but he calmed; 
he was a good fellow, but one of the kind that 
you soon outgrow, and then wonder what you 
ever had found in him. He gave me to un- 
“derstand that his sister was in love with me, 


vacation 


and that she had ceased to decline, was very. 


happy, and looking forward to my arrival. 
All this sounds ridiculous, I know; but I am 
telling you, Billy, what I have never told be- 
fore. I let my family and the neighborhood 
think it was my own fancy that led me to do 
as I did. My father took me aside one day 
and told me that he had nothing against Dora 
Leeds, save that she didn’t know anything, 
and he was sure I should be deadly tired of 
my bargain. 
subject. 


He never spoke again on the 
I can see now how very silly I was 
to sacrifice myself that way. It was an in- 
justice to her as well as to myself. But per- 
haps she never knew it. I think it was true 
that she loved me, in her way. I had a no- 
tion then that I was the only one for her; 
but now I’m quite sure that she might have 
had this faney for almost any one else with 
whom she had been thrown; but I didn’t 
know it then. I had fine ideas. I was good 
to her. I believe. I married her when I left 
college. My mother was gone then, and I 
took her home. Well, I tried to do as well as 
I could. It was a hard time. I didn’t love 
her at all. I didn’t even care for her pink 
and whiteness. It was an insane deed to do. 
I bore the consequences some way; I’m sure 
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my intentions were good, and I hope it isn’t 
in me to be hard to a woman. Inwardly I 
grew more and more discontented. My father 
died, and I kept on with the farm. Dora 
wasn’t even thrifty. She lived ten years. I 
won’t pretend that I grieved when she died, 
but I was shocked, and I missed her. I grew 
more and more like a wild man. I kept house, 
or rather let things go as they would; but I 
did take care of the farm. 

“ One day I happened to hear that your mo- 
ther had been left a widow, and poor. It came 
to me that it would be a good thing for her 
and for me if she would be my housekeeper; 
so I wrote to her, and it happened that you 
and she had returned from Paris in time to 
receive the letter. After my wife’s death I 
had a fit of roaming; I went abroad and trav- 
elled here and there. The journey did me 
good; it gave me memories that have been 
dear to me ever since; but my heart turned to 
this farm, to these hills. After a year I came 
back.” 

Meloon had been gazing into the fire dur- 
ing the latter part of his narrative. Now he 
turned to his companion, who had been lis- 
tening to every word, every intonation. 

“Tow you have made me talk of myself,” 
he remarked. 

“T love to have you talk of yourself,” she 
answered. She was quite pale; she seemed 
to be thinking deeply. At last she said: “ It 
was like you to do that—to marry that girl; 
it was noble of you, but it was very wicked. 
You did a wicked thing, Mr. Meloon.” 

“Yes, I learned that long ago.” 

“ And I hope,” she began again, “ I do hope 
that you will never let any such sinful pity, 
or chivalry, influence you again. You won’t, 
will you ?” 

“ No—no.” 

Meloon was growing hard in manner in 
sheer self-defence. He thought he guessed 
what she meant, and his heart ached. 

She had sunk far back in her chair; her 
thin white hands were grasping the arms. 

There was a long silence. Meloon raked 
out the coals on the hearth and put more wood 
on them. He glanced furtively at Billy; she 
was so pale and delicate that fear, which had 
been lulled, sprang up alert again. He re- 
membered Hartwell’s advice—in fact, he nev- 
er for an instant forgot what went so well 
with his inclination. He walked to her chair 
and placed his hand on the back of it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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LL of the gowns shown in the salons of 

the Exposition in Paris that are de- 

voted to dressmaking products are re- 
markable for their adherence to the Empire 
and Louis X VI. garment forms. Not only are 
the outlines of that picturesque period cop- 
ied, but there is a revival of velvet trimmings, 
button forms, and large-figured brocades such 
as comprised the ul- 
tra-fashionable gar- 
ments of that day. 
The half - length 
coats’ are particular- 
ly in favor, being 
done in old-gold, 
brown, mauve, and 
olive shades. These 
are especially rich 
in effect, and are 
combined with plain 
white satin linings, 
velvet bands, small 
buckles, and with 
collarette or tie of 
Cluny or guipure 
lace. Two notably 
effective garments 
of the Louis XVI. 
form are shown on 
other pages of this 
number. One is of 
olive-green brocade 
patterned with fig- 
ures in gold shades 


of silk. The gar- 
ment is lined 
throughout with 
amber silk of brill- 
iant finish. The 
front forms are 
made with deep slender stoles, and 


the back with long coat tails. The sleeves 
are sheath-fitting to the elbow, where wide 
turned-back cuffs of tucked silk batiste, edged 
with black velvet bands, complete them. Puff- 
ed mull sleeves, transparent, and finished with 
velvet wristbands, accompany the garment. 
A wide collar of tucked batiste edged with 





EMBROIDERED TAFFETA BOLERO. 








velvet finishes the neck, and the uniquely 
simple black velvet cravat, the ends of which 
reach quite to the waist, is finished with deep 
silk fringe. The hat to go with this coat is 
made in brown and amber tones of mousse- 
line de soie, bands of black velvet twined 
about the brim, and bows of same in front. 
Velvet is introduced on the second garment 
in the form of nar- 
row bands ending in 
small, dull-finished 
gold buckles. These 
bands are arranged 
with military preci- 
sion upon the body 
and skirt portions of 
the coat. The latter 
is of gray peau de 
soie with a glow of 
evasive pink upon its 
surface. The lining 
of skirt and bodice 
is rose-colored. Wide 
revers and collar of 
Cluny lace complete 
the neck, and lace of 
same variety is em- 


ployed upon the 
characteristic cuffs. 
The coat is belted, 
for which purpose 
black velvet ribbon 
is employed. One 
purpose of these 


coats is to be worn 
for dinners of a 
half-formal occa- 
sion. They are sus- 
ceptible of wonder- 
ful elaboration, and 
are as effective when seen in black as are 
those of a brighter hue. The garnitures for 
the more sombre garments consist in hand- 
some gimps, Escurial and point laces, and 
there is seen a bold introduction of white 
ribbon velvet and pure white lining. 
Pompadour ribbons figure rather promi- 
nently in connection with light summer 
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Draped 


Eventne Gown of strips of white plissé mousreline and Pompadour ribbon over white mousseline skirt 


bodice with sleeves and rosettes of white. 
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@LIVE-GREEN BROCADE JACKET. 


gowns, and are usually to be distinguished 
from other ribbons ef fancy weave by the thin 
satin stripe of plain color that borders each 
edge, and between which is a row of quaint 
flowers. The ribbon is usually reversible, and 
only pale Sévres shades are employed for the 
floral designs. 

One of the daintiest of late Parisian crea- 
tions is in the form of a dancing gown, light 
in weight, and made of pale-toned fabrics 
which are harmoniously blended. The under- 
gown is of pale rose taffeta. Over this is a 
full skirt of white silk muslin, veiled in turn 
with an elaborate over-dress of sun-pleated 
muslin. The latter is panelled by means of 
introduced stripes of Pompadour ribbon that 
appear at intervals all around the skirt, which 
is divided at the left side of the front. The 
two sides are softly caught together under 
large fluffy rosettes of white muslin. The 
body is swathed in pleated white muslin di- 
vided by figured ribbon, and a high corsage 
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- belt of pink muslin over rose silk completes 


the lower portion. The shirred sleeves are fin- 
ished with deep flounce of transparent gauze, 
and are divided by bands of Pompadour rib- 
bon fastened back of the arm in small bows. 
A feature of the gown is the large rosette of 
silk muslin attached to the back of the neck 
and ending in wide sashes—two, that reach 
almost to the foot of the skirt. 

Ruffles, lace edged, plainly hemmed or fin- 
ished with fancy ruchings, are the preferred 
garnitures for summer garments for street, 
garden-party, or house wear. These appear in 
varied depths. A favorite method is to have 
them cut in shallow circular form so that the 
necessary gathering is slight. A pretty French 
model shows a shirred mull skirt finished with 
pointed ruffles, each edged with a fine guipure 
lace—the group being headed by an insertion 
of the same. The bodice is of pale blue taf- 
feta, with a yoke of tucked white muslin. 





LOUIS XVI. 


DINNER JACKET. 
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SumMMER AFTERNOON Gown, with skirt of while organdie and waist of pale biue taffeta with guipure edging, gilt 
buttons, and tucked white yoke and collar, 
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Emrixk o1oak of mauve surah. 
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Canntace wuap of Liberty silk and Renaissance Lace. 


LONG CLOAKS FOR EARLY AUTUMN 


LTHOUGH its advance has been more 
A or less hesitating, the long cloak will be 

adopted generally in the early autumn. 
This garment will be made to serve all sorts 
of functions, and will appear in thin and 
heavy fabrics, but with a larger representa- 
tion in plain and fancy silks. As has been 
stated in previous numbers, the Empire gar- 
ment form is leading all others. The ten- 


dency toward this form is being accentuated 
each succeeding week. For carriage use ex- 
ceedingly bright colors are appearing in these 
garments. One, a very charming output of 
French make, is made of hydrangea-blue taf- 
feta, which is attached to a white silk yoke 
and collar, the two latter being embroidered 
in blue and silver. The skirt of the coat and 
the sleeves are laid in narrow line tucks, 
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Evenine ooat of hydrangea-blue taffeta, tacked ; yoke and collar of blae and sil- 
ver; shoulder drapery of black velvet ribbon with long ends. 


a deep full ruffle of Chan- 
tilly lace. Velvet ribbon 
bows complete the drapery 
in front, and these end in 
long ribbon ends, reach- 
ing practically to the foot 
of the garment. The col- 
lar and sleeves are lined. 
with black velvet, a de- 
cided innovation, and one 
that greatly enhances the 
beauty of the complexion 
of the wearer. This coat 
is in truth one of the 
earliest opera cloaks to ap- 
pear. A similar shoulder 
drapery is employed for a 
cloak of mauve surah, 
which is distinguished by 
extremely pretty sleeves 
that spring from below the 
soft drapery of mousseline 
de soie. The entire yoke 
of this garment is of close- 
ly shirred chiffon, and a 
wide Medici collar is over- 
lapped with Cluny lace. 
In this instance the dra- 
pery ends in loops, and 
long stoles are finished at 
the foot with full ruffles 
of chiffon. A third gar- 
ment of quaintly flowered 
Liberty silk is made with 
a Renaissance yoke, 
straight collar, and 
shoulder-caps that fit like 
sheaths over the full bal- 
loon sleeves. The latter 
reach only to the elbow, 
and are draped over the 
short foundation sleeves 
that end in long ruffles of 
lace. In this instance the 
drapery of the yoke passes 
under the arms and meets 
in a large bow in the cen- 
tre of the back. The 
front disposition of this 
trimming is similar to the 
one previously described. 


stitched with black silk. These extend to An altogether original feature of this gar- 
within twelve inches of the foot of the gar- ment consists of a close pleating of white 
ment, which is thereafter left plain. A hand- gauze which springs suddenly from the top 
some capuchin drapery of black velvet orna- of the collar, and is finished with a thin silk 


ments the shoulders, from under which falls _ wire. 
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HE gowns for 
midsummer, for 
mountain or 
sea-shore wear, are 
showing some charm- 
ing designs, new ef- 
fects from Paris and 
Vienna appearing con- 
stantly. The models 
are of linen, cloth, 
serge, and fine mo- 
hair, in white or the 
pale pastel shades. 
White woollen gowns 
combined with color 
or with gold braiding 
are especially favored, 
and the designs which 
are shown here are 
suitable for use in any 
combination that taste 
or complexion dictates. 
The tailor-made effect 
runs through all these 
models, and the Eton 
or bolero coat is the 
most noticeable fea- 
ture. Fancy waist- 
coats, braided, tucked, 
buttoned, and decor- 
ated, are a necessary 
part of such costumes; 
indeed, the fancy for 
waistcoats runs to such 
lengths that double 
and triple effects ap- 
pear on some of the 
gowns, giving them a 
very stylish éffect. 
The braids in wool, 
silk, and tinsel, as 
well as in cotton and 
linen, to be used on 
these gowns, are to be 
bought in an infinite 
variety. Patience and 
care may take the 
place of skill in the 
decoration of a gown 
made by a home dress- 
maker, and a rich ef- 
fect be given at com- 
paratively small ex- 
pense. Careful press- 
ing of all corners 


NEW DESIGNS FOR SERGE 





AND LINEN GOWNS 





Warts serer Gown with Persian embioidery band in écru and turquoise ; 
gold and é6cru braid above; bands of the embroidery run around the back 
of the bolero and through, long slits, meeting over the braided waistcoat. 











Wutre serer Gown with fawn-color and gold trimmings and gold buttons. 
Green Linen with cut-out bands over white. 











KHAKI CLOTH 


MORNING GOWN, 


where the braid is turned, and pressing, when 
finished, over a piece of flannel—the braided 
side down, of course—will go a long way 
toward accomplishing the tailor finish de- 
sired on a costume of this type. The pressing 
with heavy irons, indeed, is the secret of good 
finish on woollen or heavy linen gowns. This 
and careful stitching will often make a sim- 
ple linen or serge handsomer than a silk. 
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One gown of white serge has a circular 
skirt with only a narrow band of silk em- 
broidery around the foot. This is in a Per- 
sian effect, the colors being écru and tur- 
quoise, with glints of gold thread showing. 
At the top of the band are three rows of a 
soutache braid of écru and gold. The waist- 
-coat is of the serge braided in close straight 
lines with the same soutache, and crossed 
with bands of the Persian embroidery. These 
bands are the most striking feature on the 
costume, for they go around outside the bolero 
jacket, running down to a point at the back, 


’ passing through two long slits at the bust, 


and meeting on the waistcoat. The soutache 


a 


se” 





PLAID LINEN, MADE BIAS. 
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Waiter mouatre Gown with sage-green trimmings. 
Brown woitanp combined with red and brown striped linen. 


braid is used in two long, pointed forms, com- 
bined with gold buttons, on the bolero, and 
the waistcoat is fastened with the same gold 
buttons. A turquoise stock and tiny chemi- 
sette show above the waistcoat. 

A cream-white mohair has a very odd bodice 


with one of the triple waistcoat effects, one 
of these, however, being really only a broad 
fitted belt. The jacket is plain in the back, 
with only the stitched lines of this belt and 
the square sailor collar to break it. The belt 
is formed of a series of bias folds stitched 
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firmly in place with green silk, and running 
up to a point at the back seam. In front 
these folds meet in a series of small points, 
and are decorated with tiny green jade but- 
tons. Odd long points edged around with a 
fold stitched with green, as is also the sailor 
collar, come down over the belt, and are em- 
broidered with a simple scroll design in green. 
A vest of green peau de soie, stitched with 
white, crosses over and disappears under the 
belt, and above shows a little vest of the white 
mohair covered with green embroidery. Long 
crescent-shaped panels of the embroidery 
run over the hips. The skirt has tucks at the 
sides and back, running down from the yoke, 
which is one piece with the front breadth. 

A heavy brown holland is made in a fashion 
especially good for a stout figure, as the lines 
are all perpendicular ones. The skirt is 





PLAID LINEN CUT ON 


THE BIAS. 
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KHAKI CLOTH FROCK FOR GIRL. 


opened in front over a narrow panel of striped 
brown and red linen. This is cut in two 
bias strips sewed together to form a V all the 
way down. A narrow stitched band in the 
holland finishes the edges and goes around th 
foot of the skirt, where little pointed panels 
of the striped goods are set in and the edges 
of the plain holland caught back with smoked 
pearl buttons. A waistcoat of the striped 
goods is in the front of the bodice, and long 
curved slits in the outside goods over the 
shoulder show the stripes again. The belt 
is of stitched holland fastened with buttons, 
and the searf of scarlet silk. A simple braid- 
ing in écru linen braid finishes the bodice and 
sleeves. This design would be a good one to 
copy in white linen duck with a striped 
Galatea combined with it, or in any colored 
linen, plain and striped. 

Another gown of white serge has a skirt of 
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GIRL’S DIMITY MORNING FROCK. 


box-pleats caught together by tiny gold but- 
tens and loops of braid, at about the knees 
and again at the top. The foot of the skirt 
is braided with gold, and between the pleats 
shows a panel of fawn-color peau de soie 
strapped with stitched bands of the white 
serge. A smoothly fitted waist of serge has a 
yachting design in brown and gold on the 
chest, and a broad belt of the fawn-color 
strapped with white. Gold braid, as on the 
skirt, forms a pattern around the short bolero 
which has the same fawn-color strapped with 
white for lapels. 

Most effective and original is a costume of 
green linen. It has a cut design of the linen 
over white around the foot of the skirt and 
on the jacket, the cut edges finished with a 
tiny white braid. The same little white sou- 
tache braid goes in three rows around above 
and below the cut-out band, and follows it on 
the bodice. The blouse of white silk muslin 
has a full tie hanging to the bust, and is con- 
fined at the waist by a broad fitted belt of 
alternate green and white ribbons. Three 
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rows of the white soutache outline the pointed 
yoke of the skirt. 

Raspberry-red and black form a_ very 
pretty combination in one gown. The red is 
linen and the black is silk braid, stitched on 
by machine. The pattern on the skirt and 


coat is made of a heavy silk braid such as is 


used for shoe-laces or for binding men’s coats. 
A tiny narrow black silk soutache is used 
with it to outline the pattern. The revers 
and waistcoat are of red and white striped 
taffeta, the latter edged with a band of the 
red linen and fastened with white pearl but- 
tons. The tie of black Liberty satin. 

It will be readily seen by: any resourceful 
dressmaker that there are many combina- 
tions of material and color in which these 
designs will be very effective. 

A plaid linen made on the bias gives a 
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Rasreerny rep Linen with trimming of black silk braid and striped taffeta 
wa's cout and lapels. 





pretty effect, too, 
with a narrow band 
of white stitched 
all around the skirt, 
and bands of the 
same edging the ori- 
ginal little double 
turn - over collar. 
The bodice is quite 
odd. It is made bias 
except in the front, 
where a straight vest- 
like piece shows. 
There is a little 
chemisette of tucked 
white linen with a 
fresh lawn tie above, 
and a broad collar 
fastened with three 
large white pearl 
buttons. 

A quite simple de- 
sign for a khaki cloth 
gown is given, which 
will serve for ahy 
heavy linen or cot- 
ton material. The 
skirt opens down the 
left side of the front 
with a fold to cover 
the opening, and 
three bias folds are 
earried all around. 
The waist has three 
broad tucks on each 
side, and little bias 
bands at the wrist. 

For young girls’ 
summer morning 
frocks many simple 
designs are made up 
in the plaid linens 
and ginghams, ducks, 
plain linens, and 
dimity. Sheer white 
lawn and nainsook 
are the prettiest 
things,and are much 
used for shirt-waists 
and vests for girls. 
Combined with bead- 
ing and narrow rib- 
bon, an infinite va- 
riety of tastes may 
be easily satisfied. 

A. T. AsHmore. 
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HE pattern garments 

published in Har- 

pers Bazar within 
the month just closed repre- 
sent a variety that covers 
divers needs. This includes 
a late Empire carriage 
cloak, an. effective negligee 
for interior service, one of 
the most effective of late 
Parisian bodices, a fancy 
model yoke petticoat, a 
shirt-waist with pleated 
back, a new Eton costume 


that includes a nine-gore 
skirt, besides sundry gar- 
ments and costumes for 


little girls. All of the pat- 
terns are such as will con- 
tinue in vogue for many 
months to come. The Em- 
pire cloak forms will prove 
of utmost satisfaction 
whether employed for heavy 
silk, satin-finished, or opera 
cloth. As a model for even- 
ing wear it will hold its 
own for several seasons. 





BLOUSE SUIT NO, 302. 


DOTTED 


A REVIEW 


MADRAS FROCK NO. 








304. 


Where desired, the front 
revers may be omitted and 
the garment closed under a 
band of fur or a quilling of 
wide velvet ribbon. To 
make the cloak as pictured 
will require fourteen yards 
of silk, and same amount of 
narrow material for lining. 
By combining with an elbow 
sleeve, the design may be 
made to serve effectively as 
a tea gown. Our pretty 
negligee design provides ab- 
solute comfort for the bou- 
doir; or, if sleeves be 
lengthened by lace ruffles 
and worn with the new 
puffed under-sleeves of 
transparent lawn, the gar- 
ment could be worn with 
equal propriety at the break- 
fast table. Again, by short- 
ening the sleeve into one 
puff the pattern may readily 
serve as a guide for the 
making of a wash-silk, low- 
necked night-robe suitable 








NIGHT-WRAPPER NO, 298. 











BACK VIEW NO. 299- 

for even the warmest 
weather. This negli- 
gee, which is num- 
bered 301 in our list, 
will require nine 
yards of lawn or 
eleven yards of lans- 
downe to make for a 
person of 34-38 bust 
measure. The cost 
of the pattern is the 
same as that for the 
Empire cloak above 
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described—viz., 35 cents. Our model petti- 
coat speaks for itself. It is sheath-fitting 
and set into a pointed yoke. It may be made 
with lace or with plain ruffle. The cost of 
this pattern is 20 cents. Bodice No. 300 
represents a style of garment that will have 
large favor as a theatre bodice in the coming 
season. Its form is exquisite for the employ- 
ment of soft fabrics that shirr well, made in 
combination with those of firmer weave. 
Where desired, the outer form may be used 
as a separate bolero. The sleeves of the new 


garment are very novel, and picturesque as 
These may be had separately, at a cost 
Purchased complete, the 
bodice pattern will cost 25 cents. 


well. 
of 15 cents each. 
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EMPIRE CLOAK NO, 299. 


The new Eton cos- 
tume is destined to 
meet the wants of 
those whose tastes 
are conservative, but 
who also require the 
best garment forms. 


The Eton closes 
with buttons closely 
set on; it has a 
wide, soft, rolling 
collar, and the 
sleeves are finished 
with wide Louis 
XVI. cuffs. This is 
an excellent model 
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CUT 


for mourning costumes or for making black 
taffeta jackets. The skirt is made with nine 
narrow gores that end in single inward- 
formed box-pleats. The centre of the back 
is finished with a medium-sized box-pleat that 
hangs straight from the waist. Our latest 
shirt-waist is as suitable for plain taffetas 
as for Chambrays, pereales, or Madras. The 
back is finished with side pleats. 

The Harper’s Bazar designs for little girls 
represented in this review, include two com- 
plete costumes and that essential for child- 
hood, a feasible night-wrapper. The last is 
box-pleated back and front. The pattern in- 
cludes full one-piece sleeves and turned-over 
collar. It is made full length for sleeping pur- 
poses, but may be 
converted readily 
into a slip for use 
in the daytime by 
trimming off the 
unnecessary length. 
If to be made of 
lawn or other ma- 
terial thirty to 
thirty-six inches 
wide, three and one- 
half yards of ma- 
terial will be re- 
quired for making 
the garment for a 
child four years old. 
Of the two costumes 
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for little girls published during the month 
of June, one, that having blouse, is especially 
to be commended for its possibility of filling 
several uses. While representing an alto- 
gether fashionable dress, it may be adapted 
to serve the purpose of a winter coat by en- 
larging sleeves, waistband, etc., and making 
shield and collar of fur, beaver cloth, velvet, 
or other warm material. The second costume, 
having side-pleated skirt and fancy bodice, 
is suitable for school or home uses, and for 
making in wash weaves, cashmeres, or serges. 
Where either of the last-named fabriés is to 
serve, the inner, sleeveless bodice and wide 
collar may be made effective by employing 
cream cashmere or some bright contrasting 
shade of taffeta. The design is an attractive 
one for the modelling of nainsook or batiste 
frocks, combined with wash laces or lawn em- 
broideries and pale-toned velvet ribbons; at 
the same time, plain ginghams with stitched 
bands of white muslin made after this model 
result at once in stylish and inexpensive gar- 
ments that present no difficulty of making. 
For terms, etc., see advertisement in back 
pages. Cost of children’s frock patterns is 35 
cents. That of the night-wrapper, 25 cents. 
A complete description of each new pattern 
appears in that number of Harper’s Bazar 
in which the design first is shown. Those of 
our readers who desire complete review of pat- 
terns published since the beginning of the 
current year may obtain it by mail. 
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HE study of art in Paris is a 

chimera which is coming 
more and more to haunt the 
brain of the American girl. 
The outsider instinct- 
ively, chimera, because what 
is suggested by this word appears to be some- 
thing that flits before the feminine mind and 
lures it on, ahd ends by taking possession 
of it entirely; and then no two minds ever 
agree upon what the form or quality of their 
vision was, or what it turned into after tested 
by knowledge and experience. As many 
American girls as are studying art in Paris 
almost so many opinions there will be about 
student life. You will find—it is a joy, it is a 
snare; it is a life of privation, it is a bed of 
ease; it is costly, it is cheap; it is satisfying, 
it is a fraud; it is worth the sacrifice of all 
one’s present happiness and her hopes for the 
future; it crushes the life out of young girls, 
and turns them into disillusioned and sad- 
dened women. 

In all this where is the just and reasonable 
point of view? Torrents of printer’s ink are 
set flowing by this subject every year, princi- 
pally to give an unreasonable point of view 
which will serve to amuse the public. But it 
is only by comparing many experiences reach- 
ing over a long term of years that an average 
ean be reached which will serve as a good 
working hypothesis for the girl who wants to 
try this life without paying too dearly for her 
initiation. A just average is what this article 
proposes to give. I know the’ art-student life 
thoroughly. I have had for many years the 
opinions of women who have made specialties 
of understanding its conditions, and have 
thereby been conspicuously helpful to Amer- 
ican women of all ages and occupations. 

First, let me begin with my own experience, 
as whatever we have got at first hand always 
seems of special value, at least to ourselves. 
It was, too, one of the prettiest experiences of 
life in Paris, and it therefore made an im- 
pression quite disproportionate to its length, 
which, happily for me, was only two weeks. 





j says, 








A new American Students’ Home had just 
been opened in the French capital, and I had 
a wild desire to see what it was like, especially 
as the charming woman who kept the little 
pension where I had been living had come into 
an inheritance and was no longer going to 
take strangers into her household. I had paid 
there $1 50 a day for board, which had in- 
cluded everything, down to a faint perfume of 
iris in the linen of my bed, which may be 
taken as indicative of the general standard 
of the house. Things were unpretentious 
but invariably good. 

At the Students’ Home I was asked $1 a 
day. This was for a tiny room up five flights 
of stairs, which was neither warmed nor 
lighted for that sum, nor was there any heat 
in the halls. Never shall I forget the utter 
desolation of the first night in this institu- 
tion. I washed my face and hands before 
dinner, but went to bed unwashed, for the 
water was still standing in the basin, and 
there was no place to throw it away. It was 
the same thing the next morning. My bed 
suggested nothing so much as the tales of the 
penances of the Middle Ages, for the coarse 
unbleached cotton sheets had’ never been 
laundered, and bristled like horse hair. “ Oh, 
I’ve been here a month, and haven’t had any 
washed sheets yet!” said the young girl in 
the next room, as I happened to mention the 
difficulties of sleep under such circumstances. 

The rare meals I took at what. might be 
flatteringly called the table d’héte of the 
establishment were not encouraging; and one 
day when, after the usual first breakfast in 
France of coffee and rolls, the mid-day repast 
consisted of nothing but stewed mutton and 
potatoes and worm-eaten pease, I “gave 
warning” and, as it were, packed my trunk. 
Then I took my life in my hands for the 
sake of more-fettered compatriots, and told 
the matron and chief pillar of the house that 
it seemed to me the young girls there, all 
hard students, needed more substantial and 
appetizing food. This was her answer: “I 


am a Christian Scientist ”—ejaculated with 
. 

















ART STUDENT 
triumphant scorn, “and I am here to bring 
these girls up to a plane where they won’t 
know what they are eating.” 

Far be it from me to discuss in these pages 
the question of Christian Science, which a 
foreign residence has particularly ill fitted 
me to find opportunity to understand, but it 
does not seem to me that its principles as 
thus defined are such as would particularly 
commend themselves in the mistress of your 
boarding-house. I have thus dwelt on this 
episode because it is an illustration of what 
the American girl will only too often dis- 
cover to her cost, that her foes in Paris may 
often be those of her own household—Amer- 
icans. Nobody does more talking in Paris 
about art students and their needs than wo- 
men of this very type. They are sincere and 
theoretically helpful. But they have neither 
the natural capacity nor the experience neces- 
sary in those who assume ‘the direction of 
delicately organized, highly strung, artistic 
natures, nor have they the practical qualities 
demanded in the mistresses of large house- 
holds. It is well to take no institution, home, 
nor school in Paris on trust, even though it 
may bear a fine name. Look well into every- 
thing. 

The problem of living is the most im- 
portant thing to solve in art-student life, for 
nothing makes more drain upon the system 
than study, which not only constantly makes 
such demands upon the sensibilities, but in- 
volves hard work. The girl with talent but 
little money is its most difficult factor, and 


[A it was for her that the Girl’s Club in the rue 


de Chevreuse was first established. Then the 
needs of art students and the institution—if 
you can eall it an _ institutior—developed 
simultaneously, and that is the principal 
reason of its suecess. It has become an 
ideal little republic. It is, to begin with, a 
little centre in what we might call, not the 
Latin Quarter, but the art quarter, since all 
of Paris which lies within a certain radius 
of the Boulevard Montparnasse seems to have 
about it, to a special degree, that atmosphere 
which comes not only from the beauty, but 
the purpose, of art. The art student coming 
to Paris cannot do better than to live within 
it. 

The club is in many ways the best home 
for her. It is also successful because of the 
remarkable tact and judgment shown by the 
women who might be called its patronesses, 
especially Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, who gives the 
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tea-room and the “Sunday nights” and 
makes up any deficit each year out of her 
own pocket. Mrs. Reid knows just when a 
Mecenas is needed, and just when to let the 
elub alone. Miss Acly, a distinguished wo- 
man who was prevailed upon to take the head 
of it, had proved her fitness for the position 
through conspicuous success in directing girls 
in Paris and making a home for them.” The 
result is that gifted girls, both wealthy and 
in modest circumstances, meet on common 
ground there, that the atmosphere is fine and 
helpful, that the club realizes what Emerson 
characterized as “a house set in the county 
for the culture of the county.” 

It is quite evident that its elastic roof can- 
not contain all the art students. Miss Acly 
regrets, in fact, that so much has been writ- 
ten about it throughout America, for it sug- 
gests the idea of coming to Paris to an in- 
definite number of girls who have no proper 
reason for leaving home. She regrets too 
that in nearly all these articles an under- 
statement is made of the necessary amount 
required for expenses. No girl should come 
to Paris without allowing as the lowest limit 
an average of 5 frances, or $1, a day for living 
expenses, room, and board. It is probable 
that in the autumn a uniform price of 5 
franes will be established at the home in the 
rue de Chevreuse. Girls, art students espe- 
cially, are not to be trusted. They are capable 
of spending any amount on luxuries, and 
then going into the club restaurant and 
breakfasting on seven cents. Far better than 
trying to live about from hand to mouth it 
is for them to establish themselves in some 
one of the excellent French pensions in the 
Quarter. “ French women know how to take 
sare of girls,” Miss Acly will tell you. The 
Miles: Aubery in the rue du Cherche-Midi, 
Mme. Delarue in the rue d’Assas, Mlles. 
Berthier in the Boulevard Montparnasse, Mme, 
Sibut in the rue de Cluny, Mme. Charpentier 
in the Boulevard Montparnasse, Mme. Al- 
lior in the rue Monsieur le Prince, and the 
proprietor of the quaint old pension in the 
rue de Valette, are all women who have be- 
come quite celebrated for making good homes 
for American girls. 

What the girls often do, moreover, is to 
take rooms and live about at restaurants, 
like bachelors. It sounds fascinating. It 
ends by being wearing to the feminine na- 
ture. A room averages from two to four 
frances a day, in spite of the fact that I have 
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known the art student to caser herself, as the 
French say—to find a case for herself—for 
$1 50 a week. As to food, here is the scale 
of prices on a daily menu picked up this 
week at the famous Henriette’s: cutlet, 
50 centimes (10 cents); beefsteak, 50 cen- 
times; rabbit, 50; mackerel, 50; fried pota- 
toes, 20; salad (price not given; probably 20) ; 
fromage A la créme (cream cheese), 25; rice 
pudding, 25; strawberries, 25; prunes, 25; 
coffee, 25. bad 

There is no more typical spot in Paris than 
this same Henriette’s. It is an ordinary 





creamery at first glance, and a particularly 
tiny one at that. A half a dozen people 
would perhaps stand with difficulty before 
the little counter on which are displayed 
with French daintiness the eggs, fresh pats 
of butter, and fromage a la créme which, 
mingled with vivid color in tomatoes and 
strawberries, the Parisian knows how to make 
so extraordinarily decorative. The walls are 
covered with Cheret posters, among which 
glare out here and there with astonishing 
incongruity the English words of some Amer- 
ican bill. “Say, have you read the Sunday 

?” caught 
my ®ye. 

At one end of 
the little room 
is a door. It 
leads to a ram- 
bling passage 
hung with 
sketches in color 
and pen and 
ink, with a sug- 
gestive rack of 


numbered pi- 
geon-holes, each 
containing a 


napkin in a 
ring, and then 
at the end the 
full splendor of 
the Restaurant 
Henriette  sud- 
denly bursts 
upon you. 

The place is 
light, airy, 
French. Upon 
each of the lit- 
tle tables there 
are flowers. But 
what makes the 
place celebrated 
is the really 
beautiful _fres- 
coes on the 
walls, done by 
two American 
girls, Miss Flor- 
ence Lundborg, 
of San _ Fran- 
cisco, and Miss 
Alice Mumford, 
of Philadelphia. 


“WHERE WOMEN WORK WITH THE SAME EARNESTNESS AS MEN.” They represent 
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the ancient but ever - fasci- 
nating history of the 
Queen of Tarts,and nothing 
of the kind could be more 
distinguished and charm- 
ing in both conception and 
execution than this proces- 
sion of over which 
runs the quaint old rhyme. 
Go to Henriette’s, in the 
rue Leopold Robert, almost 
directly opposite the street 
in whigh is the Girl’s Club, 
and you will at once see the 


scenes 


best of American Latin 
Quarter bohemia. 
If 1 dwell longer upon 


the material side of student 
life than upon 
which the for 
being of this existence, it is 
the first is vague, 
while the latter have grown 
into something fixed and 
definite, about which she 
who runs may know only 
from scanning the circulars 
they all issue. Julian’s. of 
course are the most 
brated; the famous Julian’s 


the schools 


are reason 


because 


cele- 


which, strangely enough, we 
know half so much 
from the famous ones who 
graduated there as from 
the daily seribblings of an 
exotic, unbalanced, but brill- 
iant girl, Maria Bashkirt- 
seff. Julian, who was for- 
merly a model, has four 
studios, in the rue Fro- 
mentin, the rue de Berri, 
the Galerie Montmartre, and 
the rue du Cherche-Midi. 
Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Tony Robert Fleury, 
Gabriel Ferrier, and Benjamin Constant are 
among the professors in them all. 

3ut Julian’s are never favorites with 
American girls. One reason for this seems to 
be that a most invidious distinction is made 
there between men and women. The former 
pay 25 franes a month for a half a day, the 
latter 60. Then the American girl likes more 
independence than she can get in one of 
these great ateliers with its rigid rules. Some 
time ago I remember quoting in the Bazar a 
conversation I had with M. Guérin, the head 


not 
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IN A LATIN-QUARTER STUDIO. 
of the Grasset School of design in Paris, on 
this very subject. He believed that women 
could do quite as well as men in art, provided 
they had the same training. Where women 
worked with the same earnestness as men, he 
said, they achieved the same results. The 
trouble with American girls was that they 
did not want to give enough time to any- 
thing. If they did not like a subject or a 
model, they made up a face and went to take 
a walk. A man made up a face too, perhaps; 
but he did the work, just the same. 

Another explanation among earnest stu- 
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dents for the lack of enthusiasm they show for 
Julian’s may be found, I think, in the fact 
that most women come abroad for other than 
academic training, which they have often 
got in the Art Students’ League, or some 
similar place at home. Far and away the 
most popular studio with American women 
in Paris at present is Whistler’s, because, as 
they say, they find the master such a deep 
and subtle critic. Nevertheless, teaching, 
with Whistler, is only a fad, and before 
these lines are published he may have given 
it up, mever to resume it. At present he 
has a class in his studio of the Passage 
Stanislas. Every candidate for admission 
must first send in a specimen of her work to 
show if she is sufficiently advanced and has 
sufficient talent to be worth while. The price 
is 35 franes a month. 

Vitti’s at 49 Boulevard Montparnasse, and 
Delcheux’s in the rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, are both favorite studios with Amer- 
The price is the same in each—30 
frances a month. Merson is a favorite professor 
at Vitti’s. Cazin and Lhermitte are two of the 
fine critics of the other place. Colarossi’s, 
perhaps, is more popular than either, with 
prices about the same. In the Académie 
Colarossi girls can come and go as they 
please, and need not pay for lost lessons. 

Among private studios, Raphael Collin, at 
83 Boulevard Montparnasse, has one of the 
best classes in Paris. Rodin criticises a class 
in drawing and modelling, and Dagnan- 
Bouveret, John Alexander, many another 
great artist, are generous in giving sugges- 
tions to the young artist. In all the schools 


icans. 
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the facilities are pretty much the same, and 
these comprise a great bare room where a 
living model poses all day, a massiére or wo- 
man who directs the work of the girls, and 
criticism once or twice -a week from a master. 

All the best must come from within, and 
upon what lies within depends the whole 
solution of the problem of whether art study 
is a success or a failure. No girl should at- 
tempt it in Paris who cannot start out for a 
year’s work with a letter of credit of $800. 
Her monthly expenses she must be able to 
count as $50, divided as follows: board, $30; 
washing, $2; art school, $6; paints, brushes, 
incidents for art study, $2. This leaves 
dress, books, car fare, amusements, and all 
the superfluities which are such necessities, 
to be brought inside $10 a month; and you 
ean see that half the time this cannot be 
done. “ Monsieur the Unexpected will eat 
up one-third of your income, you must always 
remember,” was what Prince Albert said to 
the Princess Alice when he was teaching her 
how to manage her expenses and sped her 
allowance. No girl should find herself alone 
in a foreign capital without a margin above 
the strictly necessary. 

Then, with freedom from money worries, 
success, as I said before, will only come 
from a nice harmony between artistic im- 
pulses and a well-trained will. “He asked 
me where I bought my colors,” Besnard once 
said to me of a certain art student whom he 
had been trying to help. “ He thought if he 
went to the same shop and bought the same 
colors he would paint exactly like me.” This 
one remark spoke volumes. 













40 account of the bi- 
ennial meeting at 
Milwaukee is com- 
plete without a special tribute 
to the department of ushers 
and pages, of which Mrs. H. J. 
Underwood was chairman. This service was 
rendered by the young ladies of Milwaukee, 
and seventy-five were on duty in relays 
during the week. Fifty were detailed at the 
Alhambra, and twenty-five at the smaller Da- 
vidson Theatre, with ten chaperons divided 
between the two places. The ushers were pro- 
vided with broad silk badges designating their 
office, and wore a sort of uniform which called 
for white duck in the morning, muslins in the 
afternoon, and organdies in the evVening. 
Their office was no sinecure; it was their place 
to keep order and to see that every woman had 
her rightful place at each meeting. Mes- 
sages too were constantly being sent from one 
delegation to another, from the audience to 
the platform, and vice versa. The work was 
incessant and very fatiguing, and although 
the number engaged in it was supposed to pro- 
vide sufficient seasons of rest, in point of fact 
this was not the case. These pretty girls 
were modest and self-effacing, and they were 
not only a most attractive contribution to the 
personnel of the biennial, but they were, as 
well, a most valuable factor in the orderly and 
uninterrupted conduct of that meeting. 





he is worthy of comment that among the 
club women visiting and resident of the 
week of Milwaukee the shirt-waist was con- 
spicuous by its absence. Evidently the same 
tacit rule that was observed at Denver pre- 
vailed at Milwaukee. Women wore these 
waists with their travelling suits, but had not 
further use for them until they started on 
their homeward journey. Undoubtedly this 
proceeding improved the appearance of the 
gathering. The majority of club women 
are not yet in their early thirties, and, as 
every one knows, shirt-waists are more com- 
fortable than becoming to the average ma- 
tronly woman. There was very little over- 
dressing at Milwaukee, but it may be said 
the assembly was certainly very well dressed. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


HE Woman’s Health Protec- 

tive Association of New York 
city most pleasantly . recognized 
the recent seventieth birthday of its stanch 
friend and honored adviser, Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi. At a meeting at the Academy of 
Medicine Dr. Jacobi was the especial guest 
of honor, and was the recipient of a testi- 
monial embodied in a set of resolutions which 
set forth in most cordial terms its apprecia- 
tion of his services as a humanitarian and 
public benefactor, and specifically of his in- 
estimable aid to the association, from its in- 
ception, in the furtherance of its endeavor. 
The- resolutions, which were exquisitely exe- 
cuted, were encased in a handsome seal-lea- 
ther book, lined with white moiré, with solid 
repoussé silver corners beautifully illumi- 
nated, the leaves held in place with white 
satin ribbons. The meeting was opened by 
the president, Mrs. Mary E. Trautmann, the 
presentation speech being made by the vice- 
president, Mrs. Esther Herrman. Dr. Ja- 
cobi received the gift with evident pleasure 
and emotion, and made an earnest reply, voic- 
ing his thanks and appreciation in the most 
earnest manner. Further congratulatory re- 
marks were made by Dr. Charles Oleott and 
Mrs. Oleott, Mrs. Clark Bell, ex-president of 
the association, Mrs. Joseph Senner, and oth- 
ers, a social hour with refreshments finishing 
the meeting. 


HE fifth annual luncheon of the Mount 

St. Vincent Alumne Association, held 
recently at its Alma Mater, proved the flour- 
ishing growth and success of the society. A 
large representation of graduates were pres- 
ent, and were welcomed at the academy by the 
honorary president, the Rev. Mother Mary 
Rose. Following the reception a business 
meeting to hear reports and elect officers was 
held. The luncheon, with its speeches, was 
the chief event of the day, and was served in 
the large dining-hall, which was beautifully 
decorated with white and gold, the alumne 
colors. At each place was a bunch of yellow 
roses and white carnations, together with a 
medallion of satinwood with, on one side 
set in a wreath, the dates 1895-1900, and on 
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the other the monogram of the association. 
The souvenir was one of great artistic beauty. 
Mrs. Nagle, the president of the association, 
presided at luncheon and during the exercises 
which followed. The programme included 
the toasts, “ The Pilgrims of the Holy Year,” 
responded to by Miss Mary Bannon, of Brook- 
lyn; “Our Alma Mater and Our Honorary 
President the Rev. Mother Mary Rose,” re- 
sponded to by Miss Mary Sweeney; “ Our 
Association and our President, Mrs. Charles 
F. Nagle,” responded to by Miss Mary 
Hughes, and “ The Children of the Alumnez,” 
for whom Miss Mary McDonald, of Water- 
bury, Connecticut, the daughter of a former 
pupil, spoke. A most interesting incident was 
the presentations of souvenirs to the oldest 
two members of the association. These ladies 
were Mrs. Fanny Murray Quin, of New York, 
who was graduated in 1847, and Sister Ann 
Jerome, formerly Miss Susan Conway, who 
also counts an alumnaship of over fifty 
years. To Mrs. Quin was presented a rosary 
of rock crystal with gold links and a gold 
cross, and to Sister Ann Jerome a gold pyx. 
The presentation was made by the Mother 
Superior, the company standing as the spe- 
cially honored guests received their gifts. 
An address by the Rev. Mother Mary Rose 
was a part of the exercises, which were closed 
by the singing of the alumnz song by all 
present. The list of officers as elected include 
—president, Mrs. Charles F. Nagle; first vice- 
president, Miss Victoria C. Olwell; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Joseph J. O’Donohue; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Anna Grant Mac- 
Donnell; treasurer, Mrs. Theodore A. Mad- 
den: recording secretary, Mrs. Eugene V. 
Daly; corresponding secretary, Miss Lilian 
Anderson; assistant corresponding secretary, 
Regina Schmitz. 

N interesting reunion at the recent Com- 
A mencement exercises at Oberlin College 
was that of a society of women which was one 
of the earliest women’s clubs founded in this 
country. As is probably well known, but per- 
haps not always recalled, Oberlin was the first 
institution in this country, or any other, at 
which a woman could take a regular college 
course. When Oberlin opened her doors in 
1833, she opened them to black, white, women 
and men, on equal terms. Even Oberlin, 
however, was not advanced enough to foster 
willingly women’s clubs, consequently Lucy 
Stone, Antoinette Blackwell, and two or three 
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other young women who had promptly avail- 
ed themselves of the opportunities for 
higher education at Oberlin, organized them- 
selves secretly into a Ladies’ Literary So- 
ciety. Their society was formed in the cot- 
tage of an old colored woman on a back street, 
and here, under the ban, regular meetings 
were held at which original papers were read 
and live questions discussed. L. L. S. was es- 
tablished before 1847, antedating Sorosis by 
a number of years. The club has preserved a 
continuous existence, and its annual reunion 
a fortnight ago brought venerable women as 
well as fresh young graduates to celebrate it. 


HE Sabra Trumbull Chapter, D. A. R., of 

Rockville, Connecticut, has recently had 
the distinction of receiving from Admiral 
Dewey a unique gavel made from teak-wood, 
taken from the port side of the flag-ship 
Olympia while under repairs at the navy- 
yard, Boston. ‘The gift was personally made 
by the Admiral to Mrs. A. N. Belding, regent 
of the chapter. The gavel is a small, dainty 
one, the handle tastefully beaded, and the 
head carved in a handsome figure, the whole 
resting in a fine case made for the purpose. 
The gift is highly appreciated by the chapter, 
the members feeling that it is an interesting 
link in the succession of historic events which 
their existence commemorates. 


G. L. R., New York Crry.—The prison school 
in the Tombs is maintained by the City History 
Club, of which Mrs. Robert Abbé is president. 
The school has been in existence three years. 
Classes are held daily, the pupils being the youth- 
ful prisoners who are detained at the Tombs for 
shorter or longer periods. The association sup- 
plies a teacher, a man specially fitted by sympa- 
thetic intelligence for this peculiar work, and con- 
tributes also the necessary school materials, to- 
gether with books and games that boys may use 
in their cells. Probably no work undertaken by 
this club is so valuable and wide-reaching in its 
beneficial result as this prison school. 


SUBSCRIBER, FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS.—The 
society of the Dames of the Revolution is quite 
distinct from the Daughters of the Revolution, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, or the 
two societies of the Colonial Dames. Ancestral 
eligibility to the society is lineal descent from 
an officer in the war of the Revolution (April 
19, 1775—April 19, 1783); its objects are patri- 
otic, historical, literary, benevolent, social, and 
perpetuative of the memories of honored ances- 
tors. A meeting is held in the city of New York 
each year, with special meetings at the direction 
of the board of managers. The society is flour- 
ishing and has a ¢onsiderable membership. 

M. H. W. 
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IIl.—THE CHILD’S FOOD 


HE problem of the infant’s 
food is one by itself. Doctors 
differ as to this or that prep- 
aration, and insist upon 
changes from one to another 
as teething and digestion de- 
mand, until patience and ingenuity alike are 
exhausted. When the child comes to the table 
and begins to have his meals with the family, 
often the mother draws a sigh of relief and 
feels that one serious care is over and done 
with. A more accurate judgment is that a 
new one is substituted. 

The subject of a child’s food demands the 
most painstaking study, since his growth and 
health depend almost wholly upon it. It is 
the easiest thing in the world.to transform a 
healthy child into a confirmed dyspeptic by a 
few years of injudicious feeding. Some one 
has spoken of “the conscience of every bad 
stomach,” but a conscience is as appropriate 
to a good stomach as a bad one; more indeed, 
on the ground that an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure. 

Our national ideas as to food are in a 
transition state. We passed from the ex- 
treme of pie and doughnuts to the extreme 
of the vagaries of the Grahamites some years 
ago. Now we are in an uncertain frame of 
mind. Vegetarians press their views upon us. 
Nut foods, manufactured milks, and a hun- 
dred forms of cereals are urged for considera- 
tion. We hardly know whether we believe 
this or that. But one thing is certain; we 
are trying to learn, and we are gradualiy 
evolving sensible and hygienic ideas. The 
best American cooking is unexcelled—if only 
all of our cooking were the best! 

That we intend our children should have a 
wholesome diet may be taken for granted. 
What is wholesome for one, however, is far 
from being so for another. An excellent 
definition of food was given recently by an ex- 
pert as “ that which tends to build up the sys- 
tem ”—quite a different idea from that which 
many mothers seem to entertain, that food is 
anything edible which will-tend to fill up the 





stomach! Simply because a child grows, or 
is plump, does not necessarily mean that he 
is being properly nourished. There may he 
hereditary tendencies with which one should 
struggle. If, for instance, there is tubercu- 
losis in the family, a diet rich in oils is de- 
manded. If there is anemia, there is a call 
for those things that make red blood, such as 
milk and beef juice and the vegetables that 
contain iron. If a child is nervous, his food 
should consist largely of phosphates,and if he 
has poor teeth, that which contains lime. 
A thoroughly well-fed child needs no tonics 
and little medicine; with simple and explicit 
books on the subject to be had for the ask- 
ing, no mother need remain in ignorance of 
food values. 

Of course this implies that the individual 
child must be considered and his needs met. 
The family bill of fare must be suited to the 
requirements of each, often to a great in- 
crease in the mother’s cares. Yet in the long- 
run the plan will be found to pay. With lit- 
tle or no sick nursing to do and few doctors’ 
bills, one may well spend some extra time on 
meals adapted to the needs of the children. 

This at once raises the question of allowing 
a child to become whimsical, refusing this or 
that dish, according to his fancy. There are 
natural distastes which a parent should re- 
spect, deep-seated dislikes which it is cruel to 
antagonize without grave reason, but after 
these are put aside, the mother should strive 
for the ultimate benefit of the child, to train 
him to eat any ordinary wholesome food, dis- 
countenancing all unnecessary and freakish 
notions. 

A need of variety in a child’s diet is often 
overlooked. The best of food becomes dis- 
tasteful, and even unwholesome, if it appears 
too constantly on the table. A monotonous 
repetition of a certain breakfast food, for in- 
stance, results in its too rapid consumption 
by way of getting through a disagreeable task 
as quickly as possible. A child’s digestion is 

easily impaired by such means. His appe- 
tite and health, no less than those of a grown 
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person, require that there should be frequent 
changes of the daily menu. 

Curiously enough, the stomach becomes un- 
fitted for its work if it is required to digest 
simple food. A strong boy of ten who had 
been reared exclusively on a diet of this sort 
developed dyspepsia at once when meats, vege- 
tables, and other ordinary food were substi- 
tuted. A growing child needs a _ large 
amount of nourishment, since not only must 
the waste of the system be supplied, as in the 
adult, but there must be additional material 
for bodily development. Soups, eggs, cus- 
tards, and fruit are not enough to meet this 
deuble demand. After five six years 
hearty food should be given. Pastry and 
heavy sweets are never to be included?in a 
child’s dietary, but one should not fear to give 
a liberal amount of meats, vegetables, and 
plain puddings, in addition to liquid foods. 
If the child masticates thoroughly and exer- 
cises vigorously, he will digest it all with 
never a stomach-ache. 

The normal child will, of course, desire 
candy, and should have it. Cheap confection- 
ery is always poor, and should never be pur- 


or 
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chased, but good molasses bars or marshmal- 


lows, or other simple forms of sweets, may be 
given occasionally after the noon meal with- 
out fear for the consequences. 

As to the hours of a child’s meals there is 
some difference of opinion, Formerly a 
hearty breakfast, a noon dinner, and a light 
and early supper were the rule. Now many 
physicians advocate a simple breakfast, a 
warm but not a heavy luncheon, and dinner 
at night. Experiment shows that on a light 
bread-and-milk supper many children are 
wakeful from hunger, and their stumachs, 
too long empty, are unfitted for a hearty 
breakfast; while a wholesome dinner without 
rich food. will be followed by a long quiet 
sleep, and a light breakfast will be all that is 
desired or needed. 

Naturally with such an arrangement there 
will often be food on the dinner table which 
must be denied to the child.. Sometimes the 
denial need be only partial, and a portion may 
be set aside for luncheon the following day; 
but sometimes the “ No” must be final. In 


this case, if the child is assured that when he 
is older he will have his share of those things 
which are not good for him now, he will soon 
learn to accept the parents’ choice uncomplain- 
ingly, and the discipline is not unwholesome. 

It is unfortunate that a child must ever 
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take his luncheon to school. A change of air 
and scene is needed before study begins again, 
aside from the fact that a warm and appe- 
tizing meal at noon is desirable for the young 
scholar. Where there is no escape from the 
evil it should be mitigated as far as possi- 
ble. The inevitable sandwich should have all 
possible variety. Fruit should be a staple, 
and jellied meat, or cup custard, or other 
condensed nutriment should be constantly 
supplied. A bottle of soup, or milk, or cocoa 
is excellent if the teacher or janitor will see 
that it is heated. If this is impossible, some 
sort of warm drink should be given to the 
child on his return from school in the after- 
noon.. This is quite a different thing from 
the ordinary eating between meals. That is 
not to be commended, as a rule, but when 
children ask for something to eat, and are 
willing to take bread and butter, or fruit, 
they should not be denied. 

It is a matter for regret that children are 
not born with perfect table manners. Par- 
ents must necessarily correct many thousands 
of times before the ideal reached. One 
should never permit the comfort of the family 
to be destroyed by the noise or rudeness of a 
child. He should be taught by word, if pos- 
sible, but if not, by brief enforced exile to the 
nursery, that he must behave as well as he 
ean. One cannot reasonably demand perfect 
deftness and exquisite daintiness from a 
young child; but children are extremely imi- 
tative, and the example of their elders counts 
for much—for far more than mere correction. 
Little native awkwardnesses will disappear in 
time, and a little toleration, a little judicious 
blindness, is better than much nagging. 

The moral effect of food on our bodies and 
brains is a subject we are just beginning to 
understand. Il] temper in child or man al- 
most invariably means that nerves or stomach 
is suffering from wrong feeding, or lack of 
feeding, or overfeeding. Even the drunkard’s 
craving for liquor is believed to come from 
a lack of proper nourishment. Of course the 
generations behind us never dreamed of these 
things. Our parents and = grandparents 
struggled on through life ignorant of many 
of the laws of health, and possibly lived to a 
good old age. The conscientious mother feels 
that she owes to her children, as their right, 
strong digestions, good nerves, and well- 
nourished bodies and brains, and consequent- 
ly she makes the food of the individual child 


the subject of earnest study. 
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: OT many women have the 

ability, without a study of 

architecture as a profession, 

; to plan and oversee the build- 

ms eA ing of a practical, convenient, 
artistic home 





yet this is pre- 
eisely what Mrs. Charles Coffin, the daughter 
of the illustrator, Mr. Harry Fenn, has done. 

The house stands in Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, where, when in this country, Mrs. Cof- 
fin’s life has been passed, and is most pic- 
turesquely placed against a background of 
hills which are a spur of the Orange Moun- 
tains. In style the residence follows no par- 
ticular school of architecture, but is an ar- 
tistic embodiment of good effects from sev- 
eral. On a rough stone foundation rises a 
graceful structure, two stories high, with a 
gable roof closely shingled and stained a deli- 
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cate sage color. Windows of unusual width 
and varying form permit the beautiful view 
from all sides to be a part of every interior— 
an effect that is further secured by the man- 
ner in which the windows open by sliding up 
into the wall, thus effacing themselves com- 
pletely. A spacious piazza runs across the 
front of the house and on one side, towards 
the back—a piazza which in its attractive 
and suitable furnishing gives a hospitable 
first impression to the entering guest. The 
main door is gained by a small flight of cir- 
cular steps leading to the vestibule, a heavy 
masonry of cobblestones lending an artistic 
effect to the approach while serving as a side 
protection at the right of the stone steps. 
Entering, the visitor finds himself in a hall 
of good size, with, on the right, a reception- 
room; directly opposite is the dining-room. 








“THE LIBRARY IS THE CENTRE OF THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HOME.” 
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At the left the library, or 
living-room, extends the en- 


tire length of the house, 
making a striking centre 
from which all the rooms 


open in effective vistas. The 
hall at this point takes a 


turn, and at the extreme 
end are the stairs which are 
quite out of sight. . As- 


cending the stairs, a niche 
landing is reached; here 
stands a tall terra-cotta jug, 
while from the top, through 
a window dressed in silk of 
yellow tone, the light plea- 
santly falls. Gaining the 
story, a hall upon 
which the doors of five bed- 
rooms open is found. 


second 











In designing the house 
Mrs. Coffin positively as- 
serted that a parlor should 
be omitted from the scheme, and instead the 
library is the centre of the social life of the 
home. It is a charmingly artistic room. The 
walls are papered in a tone of sage, the wood- 
work finished in a much darker tint, like 
hunters’ green. The high mantel extends to 
the picture-rail, and is topped by a broad 
shelf; as an individual treatment, just above 
the green-tiled fireplace is a landscape by Mr. 
Fenn, set into the rich, dark wood. Book- 





“THE 


DINING-ROOM 


APPEARS IN FULL VIEW.” 


“ON A ROUGH STONE FOUNDATION RISES A GRACEFUL STRUCTURE.” 


shelves flank either side of this superb man- 
tel, which is further fitted with a hanging 
crane and the necessary paraphernalia for a 
winter’s blaze, while below the shelf are Ori- 
ental lamps with electric burners to illumi- 
vate the whole. 

The floor, painted in a dark green, is cov- 
ered with a heavy rug in blended tones of the 
same color. Running around the room are 
low bookcases in dark green wood, their le- 
gitimate contents _ inter- 
spersed here and there by 
artistic jugs and vases of 
the same tone as the wood- 
work. At different points, 
too, below the picture-rail 
is a shelf holding’ effective 
pottery and more books. At 
the further end of the room 
are divans in olive tapes- 
tries with long floor cush- 
ions to match. In the three 
big windows which the 
room boasts are pots of Bos- 
ton ferns, palms, and other 
green, and a Dutch door 
opens on to the wide piazza. 
Easy-chairs and lounging- 
seats abound, and at one 
side a table piled with peri- 
odicals and holding an Ori- 
ental lamp invites a pause. 
The room breathes an at- 
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mosphere of restfulness, and offers, besides, oc- 
cupation and interest for many tastes in its 
wealth of books, pictures, curios, and bric-a- 
brac, picked up in many. parts of the world. 
The reception-room is a dainty nest in yel- 
lows and creams, with ivory-tinted walls and 
wood-work. Along the line of the ceiling is 
a shelf rail of the prevailing scheme, holding 
here a faience in opal tones, there quaint lit- 
tle Cupids and a plaque or two of the same 
hue. Two objects claim attention—one a 
settle built in the wall, its tall sides forming 
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for the inner space a shelf for books, the 
whole cushioned in yellow silks, with pillows 
The other is a bench which serves 
as a window decoration; it is painted white, 
the seat decorated with India perforated tiles, 
and, like those of the library, filled with 
palms and ferns. 


in cream. 


In the dining-room, as everywhere else, is 
seen the hand of the artist decorator. The 
walls are covered with tapestry in oak tones, 
with a frieze of woodland The 
scheme of the wall is interrupted by a Dutch 
picture of the same texture, set in a frame 


scenes. 
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of oak-wood panels to form the mantel. Be- 
tween the windows is a buffet showing a pret- 
ty effect of cut glass, while at one side is an 
old-fashioned dresser whose cupboard doors 
of diamond panes partly disclose stores of 
rich china. 

Mrs. Coffin superintended the work from 
the laying of the first stone, the family, for 
this purpose, taking temporary quarters near 
the place. Every morning the indefatigable 
designer was on the scene watching, amid 
shingles, mortar, and plaster, that the frame 
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RECEPTION-ROOM IS A DAINTY NEST.” 


went up and the house grew exactly as she 
wished. ; 

Just two points she worked assiduously 
for—to economize space and keep within the 
appropriation set aside for the scheme. The 
result is a compact, comfortable, artistic resi- 
dence built at a cost which was two hundred 
and fifty dollars less than the estimate. It 
is, besides, as one has well said, a “ house that 
is a home; it is a retreat; it is a place that 
charms; it is a spot that endears; it is a 
haven wherein the best that is within us may 
blossom.” . 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


HE. “ Yes, IT WAS A SUPREME TEST THAT SHOWED 
ME MAUDE’S NOBLE NATURE. I STEPPED ON THE TRAIN 
OF HER GOWN YESTERDAY—AND SHE SMILED!” 





A’ RESCUE AT SEA 


“Help! Help!” 

In a panic the pasengers 
rushed to the side of the ship, 
and gazed helplessly at those 
struggling in the waves. 

It was, indeed, a perilous sit- 
uation. : 

What was to be done? There 
seemed to be no rope at hand, 
and there was trouble in lower- 
ing the life-boat, and, as is usu- 
ally the case, none of the sail- 
ors could swim. 

A lawyer suggested a writ of 
habeas corpus, but that was 
found impracticable, as there 
was not a judge on board, and 
no one to serve such a writ, 
anyway. 

At this instant a man of 
commanding presence pushed 
through the frenzied crowd and 
struck an attitude, close to the 
rail. 

The drowning ones recognized 
him as a famous political ora- 
tor, and their spirits rose. 

“ Fellow-citizens,” he began, 
“we face a crisis!” 

The next moment a cry of joy 
went up. 

For the people in the water 
were hanging on his words, in 
which position they continued 
till the boats were lowered. 

The gift of oratory is truly 
blessed. 


RATHER DIFFERENT 


Mrs. SportiteigH. “ When 
you went hunting, Philip, what 
did you pay the guide?” 

SPORTLEIGH (absently). “ Do 
you mean for wages or game?” 


ACCORDING TO PROVERB 


“1.” said the Politician, 
“am in office for my health 
alone.” 

Knowing. his record, they 
were not convinced. 

“On the principle,” he added, 
to himself, “that ‘health is 
wealth.’ ” 
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‘AS IT SEEMED TO HIM 


Now the two had ‘loafed all 
morning and had caught no- 
thing. - 

“Fish run in schools, I un- 
derstand,” said one. 

“They do,” added the other. 

At that moment the one raised 
his hook and looked at it. 

“This must be the vacation 
time,” he added. 


A SUGGESTION 

“John Henry,” said Mrs. 
Bainbridge to her eldest son, on 
the morning of the Fourth, 
“you must stay at home to-day 
and rock the cradle.” 

“ Why not let the skyrocket ?” 
demanded John Henry, as he 
whizzed through the doorway. 


: THE BILL TOLD 


Puysician. “Here is ycur 
bill, Mr. Jones.” 

Jones. “I am just begin- 
ning to realize how sick I was.” 


THAT BASEBALL FUNERAL 


EMPLOYER. “ Was much feel- 





A DEFINITION. ing shown at your grandmo- 
ther’s funeral?” 

“Hr, Jimmy! WHAT’S LONGITUDE?” BOOK KEEPER. “ Yes; they 

“ THE DISTANCE BETWEEN TEACHER’S SHOULDERS!” mobbed the umpire.” 


CRITICAL 
“What is a 
‘critical situation,’ 
pa?” 
“A position as a 
dramatic critic, my 
son.” 


TO HIDE IT 


HewiTr. “ What 
are you raising 
whiskers for?” 

JewetTT. “ Well, 


I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that I’m 
wearing a neck-tie 
my wife gave me.” 


QUALITY 
HEWITT. “ She 
has womanly quali- 
ties.” 





JEWETT. “ Yes, ; . 
she’s a good talk- IN GOLFING, YOU ALWAYS WANT TO GRIP TIGHTLY WITH YOUR LEF, 


er.” HAND, AND YOUR RIGHT HAND SHOULD REST LIGHTLY. 
-~ 


























When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
HE agony a mother suffers sending her 
son to war is the measure of her hope 
in the thought of welcoming him back. 
Boys in blue are returning from the Philip- 
pines. And this is how they come: The army 
transport Grant, lately arrived from Manila, 
brought 17 insane soldiers; 125 soldiers in 
irons, prisoners; 198 sick soldiers. The bodies 
of three others, ill at the start, had been cast 
into the sea. What of the despair in women’s 


hearts “when Johnny comes marching 
home”? The irony of war appears in the 
wrecked manhood that survives. And the 


drain upon American manhood is to continue. 
General Otis has stated to the President that 
the United States cannot safely reduce its 
forces in the Philippines for a long time to 
come. Aside from the question of actual war 
prevailing, the army is necessary as police 
protection in the vast extent of territory the 
United States has assumed to control. Judge 
Taft of the Philippine Civil Commission, 
after reviewing the situation in the islands, 
shares the opinion of officers with whom he 
has conferred, that the American army in the 
Philippines must be not only maintained, but 
increased, to crush out the rebellion still 
existing. Perhaps this is indispensable to the 
welfare of the nation. Perhaps, having paid 
$20,000,000 for the Philippines, there is no 
way out of the problem they present but to 
continue indefinitely to send American men 
and youth there to die, or to return sick, in- 
sane, imprisoned. But the Philippine problem 
is a question in the hearts of women. Are 
the minds of women satisfied that the sacrifice 
involved in the solution attempted by the 
government is reasonable and just ? , 


College-Settlement Extension 

AVE you ever thought that the college- 

settlement idea may be carried out by 
every woman with her own home as a centre 
of operation? This idea is to uplift the igno- 
rant and unfortunate ones of earth by pro- 
moting social intercourse between them and 
their superiors in wealth and culture. It is 
commonly effected by a group of courageous 
college women establishing their home in a 
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poor district, and making this home a social 
centre of the neighborhood, from which point 
radiates various educational, charitable, and 
reform enterprises, also municipal power to 
improve sanitary conditions of the surround- 
ings. 

But college women and a settlement in the 
slums are not indispensable to the success of 
this idea. It admits of simple application in 
the every-day experience of every fortune- 
favored woman. Make your industrial rela- 
tions in the world the basis of your social 
relations. Cultivate the acquaintance of the 
people who serve you in trade. Know the 
girls behind the counter in shops where you 
deal. Reach the families of men who deliver 
goods at your house. Get the confidence and 
sympathy of your seamstress, your laundress 
—even perhaps your cook. Put all these 
people by whose labor you live on your visit- 
ing-list. Go to see them in their homes. Let 
them have the benefit there of the superior 
culture and refinement which you command 
by no merit of your own, but by an accident 
of circumstance or happy chance of heredity. 
Direct your social power to elevate their 
homes to the moral, intellectual, and artistic 
level of your own. Use your influence with 
the city fathers if you find a home unfit for 
human life and a discouragement to the soul 
of humanity. Invite these people to visit 
you, and make them feel the truth that you 
are better off than they only because they af- 
ford you the rich blessing of giving. 

These less favored ones possess the greatest 
grace of life which peculiarly belongs to him 
that hath not this world’s goods—the grace of 
receiving, without which the blessedness of 
giving is denied you. Make them understand 
this. Make them know that your happiness 
as well as theirs depends upon your mutual 
purpose to level up the inequalities of worldly 
circumstance. The people by the sweat of 
whose brow we live are the near kin of our 
soul. Having their interests at heart in our 
every-day pursuits, we go behind the scenes 
where we barter and sell. If a sweat-shop is 
there, we find it. We reach the slums not in 
the course of sociological experiment, but in - 
the natural trend of our business affairs, as we 
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follow this, conscious always of the needs of 
humanity and the resources within ourselves. 
This is a practical reform and an easy one—, 
to love the people who serve us. 


Humor in Women 

ICHARD GRANT WHITE says that 

humor is the rarest of qualities in woman, 
a statement that Kate Sanborn went prompt- 
ly to work to refute by producing a large 
volume, which, she said, was only very little 
out of the much of weman’s chronicle of wit 
that she had been able to discover. It is true 
that woman rarely descends to that low estate 
of humor which manifests itself in puns, but 
her sense of humor is not so rare as it is dor- 
mant. It is also true that we women should 
develop this latent sense with steady per- 
Humor is the greatest gift of the 
gods, hope itself not excepted. By humor 
is not meant frivolity, flippancy, or even 
cleverness. 

Humor that has in it both cheer and philos- 
ophy; humor that accepts the little things 
of life at their proper value and smiles kindly 
at the foibles end caprices of human nature; 
the humor that but does not “ in- 
ebriate ”’—that is the sense women may culti- 
vate with profit. 

Humor is a necessity to the well-rounded 
character. We, and by we women is meant, 
do not laugh half enough. The mere physi- 
cal act of laughing is in itself death to a 
frown. When we get our new reading of hy- 
giene into general practice, we will find that 
laughter is one of its most potent agents. 


sistency. 


“ 


cheers ” 


A Woman in the Industrial Commission 
NE of the last acts of the expiring first 
session of the Fifty-Sixth Congress was 
to extend the period of existence of the 
United States Industrial Commission. Wo- 
men should know that in this commission oc- 
curs reprehensible failure to consider the 
dignity and importance of their sex industry. 
Women are wholly without representation 
in the Industrial Commission. Woman’s in- 
dustry is practically without attention from 
the men who constitute the commission. A 
few women have appeared before the commis- 
sion and made reports on isolated instances of 
woman in industry. But, in both its organiza- 
tion and its general plan of operation, the 
commission utterly ignores the fact that wo- 
man’s work is an integral factor of the labor 
problem it exists to solve. 
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The act establishing the commission pro- 
vides, “ That a commission is hereby created, 
to be called the Industrial Commission, to be 
composed as follows: Five members of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the presiding offi- 
cer thereof; five members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker, and nine other persons who shall 
fairly represent the different industries and 
employments.” 

Under the terms of this act as defined by 
the exact words expressing it, is it not emi- 
nently reasonable to demaad that one of the 
“nine persons who shall fairly represent: the 
different industries and employments” be a 
woman?’ Women in factories and in business 
generally are possibly fairly represented by 
men. But there is the vast industry of the 
household, in which nearly one-half the total 
population of the country is employed. Has 
the nation no interest in knowing and im- 
proving the conditions of this work? In round 
numbers, 35,000,000 women who are workers 
in the home need to be “ fairly represented ” 
in the National Industrial Commission. 
Thirty-five million women who are workers in 
the home need the benefits this commission 
promises labor in general—special investiga- 
tion of wrongs, and such remedial legislation 
as circumstances warrant. The United States 
Commissioner of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, 
has perceived and announced economic 
reasons for scientifically investigating the 
conditions of household industry. He has 
also estimated that this would cost $3,000,- 
000, and, such is the submerged character of 
the industry, the Commissioner of Labor has 
believed its needs could not at present be made 
sufficiently clear to Congress to secure the re- 
quisite appropriation. It would not cost an 
extra penny to include a woman among the 
nine representatives of industry in the Na- 
tional Commission. All that is necessary is 
sufficient influence brought to bear upon the 
President and the Senate to secure the ap- 
pointment. The great general good thus ac- 
complished would be to publicly elevate wo- 
man’s work to its proper place among recog- 
nized orders of labor. If women of the coun- 
try miss the opportunity here set forth to de- 
velop the industrial interests of their sex on 
a plane of equality with those interests that 
especially refer to men, they will wait a long 
enough time for another opportunity -that 
bids as simply and conclusively to sound 
judgment. 














BY MARIA BLAY 
PIE OF COLD CHICKEN FRICASSEE Cut the crown from a round loaf of fresh 
bread, scoop out the inside, leaving only the 


INGE and draw, leaving the skin on, a ten- 
S ex chicken weighing about four pounds. 

Cut in pieces as for fricassee. Put in cold wa- 
ter half an hour; drain and wipe each piece 
carefully, and put into a saucepan; cover with 
cold water. Skirtn well as soon as it comes to a 
boil. Cook thirty minutes, strain, and reserve 
the broth. Wash the saucepan, put into it one 
table-spoonful of butter and one of flour, stir- 




















BAKED FILET OF MACKEREL. 


ring constantly with a wooden spoon. Cook five 
minutes, taking care not to let it brown. Add 
the chicken; stir well for one minute. Strain 
the broth and add it to the chicken, little by lit- 
tle, otherwise the sauce would not be smooth. 
Season with half a table-spoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of pepper, and a small bouquet of 
three sprigs of parsley, two 
cloves, half a bay-leaf, and 
four fairly large onions. 
Cook slowly thirty minutes. 
Remove “the pieces of 
chicken from the saucepan, 
put them aside in a platter 


to cool, leaving the gravy 
in the saucepan over the 
fire. 

Break into a bowl the 


yolks of three eggs, and add 
two table-spoonfuls of but- 
ter, one teaspoonful of lemon 





juice, and two table-spoon- 
fuls of the gravy of the 
chicken. Mix well. Re- 


move the saucepan from the 
fire and add the thickening; 
mix well; pour over the 





crust. Into this bread dish put first the small 
pieces of the chicken with two-thirds of the 
gravy, arranging the legs and wings on the top, 
and pour over the balance of the gravy. Put a 
small paper ruffle on the bones of the wings and 


legs, as in illustration. Remove also the soft 
part of the top of the bread, that it may fit 


snugly. 

This pie is not expensive, and is much appre- 
ciated in Europe for an out-door luncheon. It is 
much more digestible than one made of pastry. 


BAKED FILET OF MACKEREL 


Remove the backbone and head from a large 
fresh mackerel, leaving the skin. Wash, dry 
well with a towel, and place the roe on top. 
Prepare a seasoning with six shallots or three 
small new onions, one-half pound of mushrooms, 
one table-spoonful of parsley; chop fine, and add 
one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of pep- 
per. Put half of this mixture into a well-buttered 
baking-dish, and lay the fish over it. Add six 
table-spoonfuls of dry white Wine; cover the dish 
with the balance of- the seasoning, and spread 
over three table-spoonfuls of well-browned bread 
crumbs. 

Moisten the top with one and a half table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, cover the dish with a 
piece of buttered paper, and bake in a moderate 
oven eighteen minutes. 

Remove the paper from the top, and add one 
table-spoonful of butter divided in six lumps. 
Garnish the dish with a few slices of lemon and 
sprigs of parsley, as in illustration, and send at 
once to the table in the dish in which it is baked. 











chicken through a strainer, 
and let it cool. 


PIE OF COLD CHICKEN FRICASSEE. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 


\Y 3 ask about my baby’s bath? Being 
M young and inexperienced, | am very anx- 
ious to do just what is right for baby. 
Do you prefer the rubber bath-tub, and why? 
Is a crash, or linen towel better to use to dry 
him with? Should much soap be used; and what 


kind? Would you use a little perfumery in the 
water? Is it weakening to give the baby a hot 


tub bath every day ?—Loving Mother. 

As a matter of convenience the rubber bath- 
tub is to be preferred; it takes up little room in 
the nursery, as it folds away in a small space; 
it is easily emptied, is a good shape, and holds 
more water, or rather, the baby sits deeper in the 
water, than in the ordinary tub. A fine soft 
Huckaback or damask towel is better than crash 
while the baby is young and the skin tender. 
Do not put much soap on a baby’s skin; almost 
any pure soap which is not too highly perfumed 
is good. Perfumery in the water is quite un- 
little almond meal is better. The 
bath should never be hot, but at body heat—98 
degrees. A bath at this temperature should be 


necessary; a 


given every morning. It will not weaken the 
baby: on the contrary, it. will make him stronger 
and more robust. 

My baby, ten months old, seems perfectly 
healthy, weighs eighteen pounds, takes ten 
ounces of food every three hours. Each bottle 


consists of one ounce of cream, four ounces milk, 
and five ounces water, with a teaspoonful of 
sugar. About once in two or three days he will 
not take one of his bottles; at other times is 
very eager for his food. This irregularity is not 
at any particular hour; sometimes it will be in 
the morning, again, at night. Occasionally, too, 
he will spit up a little of his food, sometimes 
an hour after he has taken it. Otherwise he has 
no trouble, and is an unusually healthy child.— 
Fond Mother. 

The baby is getting more food than his stom- 
ach can care for, and it is beginning to rebel; 
that is one reason why a bottle is refused, also 
the cause of the slight vomiting. Ten ounces is 
too much to put in any child’s stomach at one 
time, and expect to find it digested and stomach 
empty at the end of three hours. If this amount 
is given should advise four-hour feedings, and 
not more than five feedings in twenty-four hours, 
making the fifth and last feeding one-half that 
quantity. If three-hour feedings of ten ounces 
are persisted in, I fear you will find yourself at 
-the beginning of more serious trouble. ; 


BABIES’ 


HosPITAL, NEW YORK 


My baby, three months old, has up to this 


time, and through no fault of mine, been 
rocked to sleep daily. For a week I have 


been trying to induce him to go to sleep alone 
after his bottle. Sometimes he will go off easily, 
then again he will cry for half an hour. He has 
his bottle at six, but never goes to sleep then 
without a cry. What ought I to do? A second 
bad habit I want to remedy comes because he has 
been taken up every time he has made the slight- 
est fuss, when he lies on the bed in the daytime. 
How can I teach him to lie quietly by himself? 
He is perfectly well and strong and seems to be 
very good, and the faults he has in the way of 
requiring attention have been due to an over-in- 
dulgent nurse. Still another dilemma is in re- 
gard to his night feeding. He is fed every three 
hours in the daytime; his last feeding ts at nine 
p.M., and he invariably wakes up at twelve and 
wants his bottle. I have been giving him a little 
hot water, and sometimes he will go to sleep, but 
not always. I do not yield to him, but it means 
that I must sit up and listen to his crying. Am 
afraid he is not a good sleeper, but he is my first 
child and it may be that I think he should sleep 
longer than babies do.—Inexperienced. 

The case of your baby only emphasizes how 
very necessary it is for the nurse to begin her 
training at the very outset. The only thing to 
be done now is to keep up the discipline which 
you have started, although I realize this must 
be a trial to a young mother. Do not, however, 
get the idea that you can train the baby out of 
any crying, for that would not be natural. He 
must have his little crying exercise some time. 
See that there is no cause for his crying, such as 
uncomfortable wrinkles, pins, colic, ete., and if 
everything is all right let him ery it out. If he 
empties his bottle very quickly and cries immedi- 
ately after, he may be crying from hunger, and™ 
needs more food. You will have less trouble at 
night if you arrange his feedings better; from 
nine P.M. until morning is a long time for a baby 
three months old to go without food. Begin the 
three-hour feedings at seven o’clo¢ék in the morn- 
ing, which will bring the evening bottle at seven 
P.M. Do not let him sleep, say from four o’clock 
to seven, then put him to bed and give him his 
bottle; his next feeding would then be ten P.M., 
and the chances are he will sleep from that time 
until five or six in the morning; then let him 
have his bottle if he wants it, and make tMe next 
feeding or two a half-hour later until the bot- 
tles come on the regular hour again. 
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CHINESE SITUATION 


THE 


is the more alarming from the fact that no- 

body seems to understand its origin and 
aim. Frequent reference is made to the “ Boxers,” 
said to be a secret anti-foreign organization pop- 
ularly held responsible for the whole difficulty. 
Yet the Chinese minister at Washington declares 
he knows of no such organization, while students 
of modern history well informed on current events 
inf China say that the term Boxers is derived 
from a Chinese word about equivalent to an Eng- 
lish term for rough classes, and is applied indis- 
criminately to secret organizations whieh engage 
in riots for any cause. 

That the present outbreaks are all anti-foreign 
in character is variously explained. They are 
said to result from offensive action on the part 
of the missionaries—this is the view held by the 
Chinese minister to the United States. They are 
said also to be inspired by Chinese patriotism, 
of which for personal interests the Empress Dow- 
ager, and the government generally, take advan- 
tage, seeking to oust European powers and Eu- 
ropean influence from China. Then it is thought 
that the anti-foreign expression of the present 
uprising may be a wily means by which the re- 
form element in China aims to arouse foreign 
powers against the empire for the sake of pre- 
cipitating war that will result in the overthrow 
of the Empress Dowager and a triumph of West- 
ern civilization. In working thus in the dark, 
the powers are further embarrassed by the stand 
the United States has taken, and by suspicion 
which attaches to Russia in relation to China. 
The United States has declined to act in concert 
with the powers, but has declared a policy of in- 
dependence, in the execution of which the fine 
distinction is made that while not acting in con- 
cert we will, however, act on parallel lines. That 
is, if European powers and Japan go to war in 
China we will march along beside them, always 
reserving, however, the right to withdraw if Amer- 
ican interests seem at any time best served by 
such action. Russia is suspected of sympathizing 
with the Empress Dowager in her desire to be rid 
of the interference of the other nations in China. 

The situation we face is therefore war with 
China, in which Russia, the nation nearest at 
hand, may cast her forces against the allied Eu- 
ropean powers, Japan, and the United States, 
and ia this war the United States engages on a 
policy of equivocal independence which under 
stress of circumstance may readily at any time 
be construed as a breach of good faith among na- 
tions, leaving American interests in China for the 
United States to sustain single-handed. 


Ts grave trouble which has arisen in China 








THE REPUBLICAN 


CONVENTION 


HE Republican National Convention of 1900 

enjoys the distinction of being the dullest 
within the recollection of the oldest convention- 
goer. This is due to the fact that every detail 
of the programme was arranged in advance, ex- 
cept the nomination for the Vice-President. As 
the contest over this was occasioned by friction 
between party “ bosses,” and not by any want of 
harmony among delegates, this sole possible dra- 
matic incident was all behind the scenes, and in 
Convention Hall oecurred nothing to relieve the 
tedium of a performance that was, generally 
speaking, no more thrilling than a school Com- 
mencement in which one’s own children had no 
part. The final selection for Vice-President, The- 
odore Roosevelt, presented to the convention the 
one feature that aroused hearty human interest. 
Senator Depew’s characterization of Governor 
Roosevelt defines the hold he has upon the people 
everywhere. ‘“ Teddy is the child of Fifth Ave- 
nue, the cultured product of Harvard, the cow- 
boy of the plains, the vitalizing force in marshal- 
ling the American ships to overwhelm the Span- 
iards, the impetuous leader at San Juan, and 
the idolized Governor of the Empire State.” 

Throughout each day’s proceedings Governor 
Roosevelt had only to appear in the hall and the 
20,000 spectators vented upon him all the enthu- 
siasm—the cheers, hurrahs, tumultuous applause 
—with which every one very properly goes stored 
to a national convention, but which on this oc- 
casion had next to no opportunity to escape. 
When Governor Roosevelt was nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency the assembled thousands ex- 
travagantly demonstrated the popularity of his 
choice. For the rest, even the renomination of 
President McKinley was accepted listlessly, be- 
cause there was in it no element of surprise. 

An unusual number of women witnessed the 
convention. One was present among the dele- 
gates as a duly accredited alternate, Mrs. W. H 
Jones, of Utah. After the nomination of Roose- 
velt, the State delegations seized their standards 
and marched in applauding procession before the 
conquering hero. Mrs. Jones was in line with the 
men and presented Governor Roosevelt with a 
huge bunch of roses, which he received with a 
flourish of gallantry. The Woman Suffragists of 
the country beseiged the convention in considera- 
ble numbers. They sought, and failed, to have a 
suffrage plank included in the’ platform. The 
Anti-Woman Suffragists also appeared opposing 
‘he suffrage plank. Charlotte Smith, accompanied 
by six members of the Woman’s Industrial League 
of the United States, made an effort to have the 
Republican platform recognize woman as an in- 
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dustrial factor. This was not successful. Still, 
woman as an industrial factor was not without 
recognition before the convention. An unusual 
number of women working as reporters attested 
the industrial energy of the sex. 


CUBAN TEACHERS AT HARVARD 

HE Cuban teachers who have been brought to 

this country for a six weeks’ course in the 
summer school at Harvard show that their num- 
ber will fall below the originally proposed 1500, 
and women are in a majority. Government trans- 
ports conveyed them hither. They will be enter- 
tained at Cambridge free of charge by hospitably 
disposed individuals. The whole cost of the en- 
terprise, about $75,000, is borne by private sub- 
scription. The plan for their instruction includes 
lectures on Spanish and American history, on 
our publie libraries, and our public-school sys- 
tems, also formal instruction on other topics, but 
the main purpose sought is an object-lesson in 
American civilization, which the visit to the Unit- 
ed States will afford these Cubans. It is ex- 
pected that provisions will be made to carry 
them to New York, Washington, Buffalo, and 
Chicago before their return. In order that their 
observation of the detail of our manner of living 
may be in every possible way extended, the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston, a woman’s 
club, has issued a circular requesting persons 
in all parts of the country to send to the Cuban 
committee of the club mounted photographs or 
other illustrations of salient features of our life. 
“The photographs should be instructive rather 
than merely artistic or decorative. Churches, 
schools, factories, libraries, shops, machinery, and 
homes are all good subjects.” 

The intention is to mount, classify, and dis- 
tribute these photographs to be taken home by 
the Cubans for use in their work there. 

The Harvard plan for furthering the educa- 
tional development of Cuba provides that every 
teacher who enjoys the benefits of instruction in 
the United States shall, upon his return home, 
lecture and otherwise convey the information he 
has received to teachers who could not join the 
excursion. A man well acquainted with affairs 
in Cuba says that in five years this Harvard en- 
terprise will prove the means of averting war be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. 

WOMEN 


IN SOUTHERN POLITICS 


IVE thousand women representing fifty-seven 

organizations have met in convention in New 
Orleans to resist a movement among politicians 
there to break down the civil service law govern- 
ing municipal office-holding. In the resolution 
these women adopted the point is made that since 
municipal government is really only municipal 
housekeeping, the sex which looks after the house- 
keeping of individual members of the city cor- 
poration are vitally interested in the administra- 
tion of city affairs. “ As housekeepers we recog- 
nize the folly of employing inefficient or unfaith- 
ful servants, whether public or private, and to 
the end of securing intelligence and efficiency in 
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providing for the city good public schools, clean 
streets, well-kept parks, prompt removal of gar- 
bage, careful inspection of milk and other food 
products, an efficient police and fire department, 
and other like matters affécting the health and 
security of the household, we protest against any 
meddling with the civil-service provision of the 
city charter, and plead for a continuance of this 
provision.” The Picayune serves notice on the 
country members of the Legislature that “ in the 
declaration of these fifty-seven women’s organiza- 
tions they have the voice of the great body of 
people of New Orleans.” 


TEMPERANCE IN GERMANY 


WO reforms which women have fought almost 

single-handed, the one on moral grounds, the 
other on esthetic, are recruited by the force of 
men in science. The temperance movement has 
enlisted the sympathy and support of scientists, 
these too in Germany, which makes the fact the 
more significant. The cause of temperance has 
been obstructed the world over by persons* who 
have advocated the German way of drinking Ger- 
man (pure) beer as a prudent means of avoiding 
alike the extreme of total abstinence and the vice 
of drunkenness. Now, however, German scientists 
have determined that the use of beer and light 
wines prepares the way for stronger drink, and 
is itself a source of untold evils. A large meet- 
ing of eminent physicians who have organized a 
total abstinence society was recently held in 
Munich, famous for its beer. The concensus of 
expert opinion here rendered was: “ The people 
must be taught to See that the old pretence that 
alcohol nourishes, warms, strengthens, aids di- 
gestion, cures, amounts to nothing. Alcohol pro- 
duces insanity, mental vacuity, stupidity, and con- 
ceit. And the moderate drinker, the beer-drinker, 
does not escape the fate of the drunkard. He but 
defers the day of his doom, and it is he with his 
specious theories and the horror of his habit un- 
revealed—it is the moderate drinker, not the dis- 
gusting drunkard, who tempts his fellows to 
ruin.” German teachers are allied with physi- 
cians in thé total-abstinence movement. They 
have learned in their profession what Bismarck 
said long ago, ** Beer makes stupid.” 


DRESS REFORM IN ROME 


HE other reform in which science comes to 

the assistance of woman is dress reform. 
During a congress of physicians held in Rome 
lately, war was declared on the trailing skirts of 
women. One doctor demonstrated the unsani- 
tary evil of this fashion by sending a number of 
ladies into the street wearing trailing skirts, with 
instructions to walk about for an hour. When 
they returned their trains were subject to micro- 
scopic examination, and the doctor discovered 
whole colonies of bacteria on their skirts. The 


physicians established that the germs of influ- 
enza, consumption, and typhoid fever are the 
least of the evils which careless mothers after an 
hour’s promenade bring home to the cradle of 
their children. 
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FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


OFFERED BY THE OREAD INSTITUTE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE TO READERS OF THE “BAZAR” 


No feature of the educational system of to-day is more striking than its eminently 
practical tendency. 

Formerly the finishing school and the woman’s college were the only paths open to 
young women for a life of usefulness or self-support—to-day a new institution has taken 
its place among our educators—the institute of Domestic Science. 

One of the best equipped of these institutions is “The Oread Institute of Domestic 
Science ” at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Here the young woman of domestic inclinations may make a scientific study of cook- 
ery, the chemistry of food, house economics, the feeding of children, sanitation, and all those 
branches, the neglect of which causes so much ill health and discomfort in the world. 

Fifty absolutely free scholarships to this school are now open to be assigned to the 
young women of this country, and the directors of the school offer these scholarships 
through the medium of the Bazar. 

The letter of Mr. Perky, the President of the school, best explains the nature of this 
offer. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, Worcester, Mass., June 16. 
DEAR SIRS: 

Through the generosity of philanthropically disposed ‘parties the Oread Institute of Domes- 
tic Science, Worcester, Massachusetts, has fifty scholarships for as many young women, one from 
each State and Territory, for the school year commencing September 5, 1900. To secure fifty 
desirable pupils from as many widely remote localities within the short time before the school 
year begins will require considerable publicity and the efforts of an organization in sympathy 
and touch with the educational interests of the country. 

We have noticed with pleasure the large amount of space devoted by the Bazar to cookery, 
the study of foods, and other branches of domestic science, and knowing its wide circulation 
among women of the best class generally in the country, we take pleasure in offering , these 
scholarships for distribution through the columns of the Bazar. 

These scholarships include tuition, board, and lodging, with facilities and a home life rarely 
found in an educational institution. . 

As the special object is to provide practical teachers of a practical domestic science, these 
scholarships are offered with the condition that the applicant to be eligible must have good 
health, to be evidenced by physician’s certificate. Other requirements for admission are indi- 
cated on pages 6 and 7 of catalogue herewith, in which also will be found the curriculum, and 
in detail other information partly illustrated, necessary to judge of the scope, plan, and pur- 
poses of the institute. 

If our work meets with your approval and you desire to aid fifty worthy young women to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, the scholarships will be at your disposal for that purpose. 

Yours truly, OREAD INSTITUTE, H. D. Perxy, President 
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In reply Messrs. Harper & Brothers wrote under date of June 18: 
OREAD INSTITUTE, 

H. D. Perky, President. 
DEAR SIR: 

Your favor of the 16th at hand. We are pleased that you have selected HARPER’s BAZAR 
as the medium through which to offer scholarships in the Oread Institute to the: women of 
this country, and in view of the important place always given in the columns of the Bazar 
to all matters of domestic science, we believe that your choice has been a wise one. 

We shall take pleasure in making public this offer in our issue of July 7, and shall be glad 
to assist in any way in the allotment of the scholarships, the final selection of candidates being 
left to your decision. 


Trusting that this will prove satisfactory to you, and assuring you of our best wishes for 
the success of your work, we remain, Yours very truly, HARPER & BROTHERS. 

The requirements for admission are: 

1. Health. It is of prime importance that candidates for admission be possessed of a 
degree of health and strength that can stand a regime of industrious application. The 
most favorable conditions for doing good work are guaranteed. The student must bring a 
liberal original endowment of physical ability and endurance. 

2. Maturity. It is equally important that candidates be sufficiently mature mentally to 
be able to thin’: intelligently, and comprehend the purposes of the school. This is 
so largely an individual matter that a minimum age limit is not rigidly fixed. In general, 
however, candidates of twenty-two years and under thirty-five will be preferred. 

3. Academic training. The full course in a high-school, or its equivalent, will be deemed 
an adequate academic preparation. It is recognized that high-schools vary greatly, and 
that ability may have failed of opportunity. The faculty, therefore, will judge each appli- 
cation upon its merits, not according to an arbitrary standard. A knowledge of the follow- 
ing subjects, however, is especially desirable: Elementary Physics, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ology; Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra; English and American 
History. The candidates should be able to speak and write the English languagé with rea- 
sonable correctness. 


a 


CURRICULUM. 


Cookery Laundry Elocution Bacteriology 
Chemistry of Food Sewing Physiology Emergencies 
Marketing Sanitation Physics History of Foods 
House Economics Physical Culture Chemistry Pedagogy 
Psychology Feeding of Infants and Children 


The courses offered by the Oread Institute through the Bazar not only fit a woman for 
the duties of domestic life, but they fit her for a position as a teacher in any one of the 
domestic courses now being introduced into the publie schools or schools of domestic sci- 
ence in this country. 

The scholarships here offered make the expense of such a course merely nominal. They 
inelude a year’s free tuition, board, and lodging in the handsomely appointed institute. 
The instructors, many of whom are women, are all acknowledged experts in the various 
branches of the science. 

The institute is provided with a large gymnasium, where courses in calisthenics are 
given, with experimental kitchens where cooking in all its branches is scientifically taught, 
with laboratories for the analysis and study of foods, and with large sewing-rooms. 

It is the wish of the institute to divide the fifty scholarships offered through the Bazar 
as indicated in the President’s letter, among the women of every State and Territory. 

There are no conditions attached to this offer except that the candidate be able to 
comply with the physical and educational requirements. No more than one candidate 
will be chesen from any one State or Territory. Any strong, healthy young woman who 
wishes to take advantage of this offer may obtain a catalogue and any further informa- 
tion she may desire by addressing the Oread Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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STUDENTS WORK IN APPLIED DESIGN 


BY JOHN 


plied Design offered further warrant for its 

existence as an institution that aids young 
women to a career of self-supporting indepen- 
dence by the excellent work done by the pupils 
this past year. 

The school was never in more flourishing con- 
dition as regards the number of students, and 
the fine ambition which animates them. Three 
hundred and thirty women follow its several 
courses of instruction, and the managers of the 
school have secured positions for forty-seven of 
its graduates at salaries running from five hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

Since its foundation in 1892, by Mrs. Dunlap 
Hopkins, the tuition fees of the pupils have been 
the one fixed source of revenue from which the 
expenses of running the school were to be met, 
outside of such pecuniary assistance as was con- 
tributed by wealthy friends or patrons. It has 
sufficed for the rent and the salaries of the in- 
structors. But the school has steadily progress- 
ed in the number of its students as well as in 
the quality of work turned*out by them. The 
quarters have not grown any, however, and they 


Te recent exhibition of the School of Ap- 


are now somewhat inade- 
quate. A fine library of 
bodks, specially suited to 
the needs of a_ technical 
school like this, and valued 
at five thousand dol- 


lars, cannot be duly accom- 
modated in the too restricted 
quarters of the building. 

Under such pressure, and 
through needs arising from 
the growth which is the most 
convincing proof of the vi- 
tality of the school, the di- 
rectors ask for an endow- 
ment of $50,000 that justice 
may be done in-the matter 
of development. 

Surely this appeal should 
not be in vain. The principle 
and method which have ani- 
mated everybody concerned 
with the welfare of the 
school from its beginnings 
have been most commenda- 
ble., Its aim is admirable: to 
train young women for a 
self-supporting career in 
fields for which they have 
special aptitude and which 
are thoroughly congenial to 
their strength and sex. Wo- 
man is still barred from 
many of the occupations open 
to men, and every assistance 
that can be given to them, 
when their means make it ne 


J. 


SILK 


A’BECKET 


cessary that they shall somehow earn their own 
living, is one of the most humane exercises of 
those better supplied with worldly goods. 

During the eight years of its vigorous existence 
the school has trained 2288 women in branches 
of the arts of design, so that they command the 
same remuneration that would be given to men 
in the same fields. After keeping a watchful eye 
on all that affected the well-being of its students 
in any way during their studies, it has secured 
them positions. , Nothing is done that could of- 
fend the sturdiest feelings of independence, while 
all that can stimulate a worthy ambition has 
been resorted to. Scholarships are offered to the 
most meritorious of the students, and in this 
way success in class-work is its own very prac- 
tical reward, since it pays for the student’s in- 
struction for a year. 

An official sent to this country from France 
to investigate the various schools of art and de- 
sign for the French Minister of Fine Arts, after a 
thorough inspection of the New York School of 
Applied Design, declared that Paris itself did not 
possess a school that could hold up with it in 
method, instruction, or the excellence of the 





DESIGN BY MARTHA CUTLER. 
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work turned out. As a matter 
of fact, the official had sup- 
posed the specimens exhibited 


to him were the work of the 
instructors, and was as de- 
lighted as surprised to dis- 


cover that it was all done by 
pupils. 

This last exhibition offered 
remarkably good specimens of 
handicraft, especially in the 
matter of historic ornament, 
wall paper, and silk designs. 


The following scholarships 
were awarded, each a fifty- 
dollar one: Elementary De- 


partment, donor Mrs. Dunlap 
Hopkins, to Miss Annie Holly; 
Silk Department, to Miss Mar- 
tha Cutler, whose brilliant 
work has attracted attention 
even outside the school; Wall 
Paper Department, donor Mrs. 
Frelinghuysen, to Miss Laura 
Wheelock; Architectural De- 
partment, donor Mrs. Thomas 
B. Clarke, to Miss Helen 
Chamberlain; Illustration De- 
partment, composition class, to Miss Alice Fran- 
kan; antique class, to Miss Ida Hanson. 








¥ 














ARABIAN LAMP, DESIGNED BY EVELYN W. CLARK. 


There 
one of 
and one 


were also several special prizes given: 
fifty dollars to Miss Rose Mestyre, 
of twenty-five dollars to Miss Louise 
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STUDENT’S DESIGN FOR A RUG. 


Meyer, from Mrs. N. 8S. McCready, for work in 
the architectural line, and a prize of ten dol- 
lars by William H. Funk, the artist. Another 
special prize of ten dollars was awarded by a 
gentleman for a design he liked very much of a 
conventionalized fern applied in a mosaic. 

Several of the exhibits were sold during the 
short time they were before the public, and sev- 
eral of the designs in wall-paper were purchased 
by manufacturers. 

As a final word, let it be reiterated that wo- 
men who have means and a desire for the ad- 
vancement and legitimate assistance of deserving 
young women, who only ask for a chance to equip 
themselves for the task of making a living, will 
find hardly any better way of gratifying their 
laudable wishes than by assisting the New York 
York School of Applied Design, and at the same 
time helping on the cause of art. 


Us ey 





DESIGNED BY HELEN 


RUG, 


CHAMBERLAIN, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


ing reading, and when one is fortunate 
enough to happen upon a volume which is 
entertaining and at the same time serves all the 
purposes of a guide, the name of that book is 
worth noting. Such a work is Lilian Bell’s 
latest book, As Seen by Me (Harper & Brothers). 

It is not a continuous narrative of a continu- 
ous journey, but it embodies the author's obser- 
vations during two years of travel in various 
parts of the world. 

Miss Bell is a close observer, and her bright 
and sunny pictures of peoples and things are 
enlivened by the sense of humor which is so 
charming a characteristic of her earlier work. 

The traveller who is going abroad for the sum- 
mer could searcely do better. than arm himself 


’ ‘HE best of guide-books is not over-interest- 


with As Seen: by Me, and Mr. Howells’s Their 
Silver Wedding Journey (Harper & Brothers, 
publishers) ; and if he can find time for them 


both on shipboard, he will have obtained no end 
of useful knowledge and considerable entertain- 
ment. 


A strong, true, and charming note is sounded 
in the volume of unassuming tales, White 
Butterflies and Other Stories, by Kate Upson 
Clark (J. F. Tayior & New York, pub- 
lishers). They treat of life in New England, in 
the South and in the West, and in them all the 
same zest for the “truly human” reveals itself, 
and the same quick and unfailing appreciation of 
self-sacrifice and nobility. The men and women of 
whom Mrs. Clark writes are usually poor and 
lowly, but they have the souls of kings, and we 
follow their fortunes with absorbing interest. 
It is hard to lay the book down, even after the 
last page is turned, such is the strenuous force 
of the tide on which we have been borne along. 
Henceforward there are new people in the world 
for us. Raldy, with her unyielding firmness, her 
scorn of men, and her exalted ideas of duty, must 
be alive and “ out at service’ somewhere in the 
West. Little Looly must. .be leading a refined 
and educated existence in some appreciative, com- 
munity, since sO much suffering .was endured. by 
her strange sister in order to compass that re- 
sult. The impressionable young scientist, Mr. 
Michael Penrose, and his accomplished bride must 
be still studying together and making “ archeo- 
logical explorations”; and we confidently expect 


Co., 


to be confronted by the statue of Direxiu Driggs 
whenever we shall take a tour through the 
Southwest: There is a reality to these stories 
which seldom attends such slight and brief crea- 
tions, while at the same time they are presented 
with a delicacy of touch and a refinement of 
vision that leave something of that feeling which 
springs from the sight of a fresh bunch of dewy 
flowers or a new and satisfying landscape. 

A special satisfaction in reading the book is 
that, though it is from the pen of a writer who 
has heretofore been known in the magazine world 
only, and is new to book-making, it sounds an 
individual and characteristic strain. We are con- 
stantly told that there are no fields left un- 
worked, that the original views have all been 
taken, and yet continually, as in this case, we 
find that with each new honest and sympathetic 
observer the view becomes new, and the inter- 
pretation of the old phenomena utterly differs 
from any that has gone before. 

Mrs. Clark’s book gives her a permanent and 
enviable place among our best short-story writers. 
It will be read with pleasure and no little profit 
beside quiet waters and on breezy heights this 
summer, and the public will await with interest 
some longer work from the author’s skilful and 
artistic pen. The typography and binding of 
White Butterflies are worthy of its excellent lit- 
erary character. The cover is beautifully de- 
signed in green and white and silver, and the pa- 
per, ink, and make-up are all good. 


No student of Eastern affairs has given us a 
work on China which has so direct a bearing on 
the present situation as Lord Charles Beresford’s 
recent book, The Break-up of China (Harper & 
Brothers, publishers). 

Lord Beresford visited China in an official ca- 
pacity, and saw more than the foreigner is gener- 
ally permitted to see. 

‘Curiously enough, in the closing pages of the 
book he prophesies such a condition of affairs 
as now actually exists, and states his opinion 
that it can only be avoided by the entire reorgan- 
ization of the Chinese army and police, and the 
maintenance of the integrity of the empire. Lord 
Beresford writes in a simple, forcible style. He 
has his facts well in hand, and provided with ex 
cellent maps, as it is, his book is one which should 
meet with the wide8t circulation at this time. 
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questions 


1.—Do you realize what your income means to the wife 
and children dependent upon it for the necessaries 
as well as the comforts of life? 


ode 





2.—Do you realize what the effect would be to them if 
this income should suddenly stop? 





3.—Have you protected them so that if this event should 
occur they would not be compelled to suffer? 





This Protection is accomplished by Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Address Dept. W. 
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Down Hill, or ‘g 
On the Level |¥g 


Chainless| 
Is Apparent. | 
Hew Models 
$75 
Columbia Bicycles 


HOME OFFicEe, 








COLORADO’S 
SPRINGS 
AND MOUNTAINS 


Offer a great variety of attractions to seekers 
of health and pleasure. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of tourists who seek its grand climate, 
medicinal waters, and beautiful views, visit 
Colorado every year. 

The popular route to Colorado from New 
England and the East is via 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 











A copy of “ America’s Summer Resorts” will be sent free, 
gost yaid, on receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
) 


aniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





THE ENUMERATOR’S CALL 


“ OOD-morning, Mrs. Blimber,” said the 
(; census enumerator, when Mrs. Blimber 
came to the door of her home in Jersey- 

ville, in response to his knock. 

* Laws! Charlie Gussett, is that you?” demand- 
ed Mrs. Blimber. 

“Yes’m, and I’m the census enumerator for 
this district,” said Charlie, displaying his badge 

roudly and taking his blanks from his port- 
olio. “Now I'll ask a few questions, if you 
please. Let me’see, are you white or black?” 

“ Charlie Gussett, if you ask me u question like 
that, I’ll throw a pail of water over you.” 

“ But it’s down on the schedule, Mrs. Blimber. 
The government requires me to register the an- 
swers to all these questions.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll answer nothing of the sort. 
If you can’t tell that I’m a white lady without 
asking me, the government had better send a 
noomerater that has better eyesight. That’s all 
I’ve got to say.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Blimber, I'll put you down 
as white. Now, Mrs. Blimber, how old are you?” 

“Now just look here, Charlie Gussett, I’ve 
know’d you ever since you were knee-high to a 
duck, and I must say it’s a great piece of im- 
tage for you to come along and ask me 

ow old I am, as if it could possibly be any of 
your business. No, you needn’t tell me that the 
government wants the information, and that 
it “ll be kept secret, and that no one will know 
it but yourself and President McKinley. I 
know very well that your sassy mamma will 
worm it out of you and blab it all over the 
neighborhood, or rather would if I were to be 
foolish enough to tell you, which I’m sure I’m 
not. Why, I know that yellow-headed mamma of 
yours like a book. She’s a whole sewing society 
for gossip, and it’s my private opinion that a 
government that has hired you to go around 
asking questions about folks’s private affairs 
had better have got some orphan without in- 
quisitive female relatives to take our senses. 
And you can just go back to the government and 
tell it I said so, and I don’t care what happens. 
So there! You’ll get no question-answering out 
of me!” 

Whereupon Mrs. Blimber slammed the door and 
took refuge in the attic, while Charlie Gussett 
put down her age as fifty-seven and added a few 
other particulars to satisfy the inquisitiveness of 
the government, and moved on towards the next 
house. 





A CONVENTIONAL BEAUTY 


Her cheeks are lke the roses— 
The yellow ones, I mean. 
Her eyes are like the firmament 
When it is whitish green. 
Her hair is like a raven 

Just from a bleaching bath. 
Her form is like a willow— 

A weeping-willow lath. 





THE COOKING-SCHOOL GRADUATE 
Her apple pie is very nice 
In looks—the pastry flaky. 
But those that eat—if but a slice— 
Feel very sad and achy. 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 














Diamond Contensed Secee 





Combines Are Not Canned Soups. 
Perfection They are not SOUP STOCK or SOUP POWDERS, 
but scientifically made from choice meats and vege- 
i tables, condensed and put up in paper cartons, each 
of Quality making one quart of heavy, or two quarts of light 
with | soup as delicious and wholesome as can be made 


by the best cook from fresh materials NO TIN 

OR WATER TO PAY FOR—NOTHING BUT 
Absolute SOUP! Keep perfectly in any climate. A package 
may be carried in the vest pocket. Retail price 10 


Purity cents, but if your grocer does not have them send 
us a two cent stamp with his name for Free Sample 
making a half-pint purce of any one of these 








S. RAE & CO., varietiess Cream of Celery, Green Pea, Beef 
Leghorn, Italy. and Onion, Tomato, Bean, German Vegetable, 
; THE MAXIMUM OF EXCELLENCE; THE MINIMUM OF COST, 
Established 1836 . 
a Diamond Soup Company, * jit" lc oelon Chicago, 























~~ HARPER'S BAZAR CUT TISSUE- PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s ani little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be ‘issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 


be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 

304. Child's Madras Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s | 387, Woman’s New Lawn Negligee. [Illustrated in 
Bazar No 26, Vol. 33.__ Price, 35 cts Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 

303. a rd A ayn hy + = now Spon 286. Trianon Fichu. Iilustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
ny ee ee ee ee No. 1%, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). Illustratedin 285. Bolero Corset Cover. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

301. Woman’s Empire Negligee. I)lustrated in 284. Frock for Small Girl. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Harper's Bazar No. 5; Vol 3% Price, 35 cts. Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
300. New Parisian Bodice, Puffed leeves. Iilus- 283. New Kimono. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 
Price, 25 cts 8 . : ee : . 
299. Empire Carriage Cloak. Ilustrated in Har- eater ~y 4) a ee 
per’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33 Price, 35 cts : . ts agp, Oy , - 
298, Child’s Night Wrapper. Illustrated in Har- 281. Woman's Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. I)lus- 


pers Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts trated in Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 
297. Late Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s a5 cts 

Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 280. Pleated Guimpe Frock. has <<" in Har- 
296. New Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s ter’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts 27 . Foulard (Shirred) Guteee. Illustrated in 
295. Fancy Silk Blouse. Illustrated in Harper's Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 


278. Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. Hlustrated in 

294. Child’s Pinafore. lilustrated in Harper's Bazar ? Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 os. 
No 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts ’ ‘ a ’ 

293. New Fitted Glouse. Illustrated in Harper's | 277° Woman’s Costume with Fan-Pleated Gored 


Sacer iis ot, te, Ween on i Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 
azar NO 2%, 3- ce, tS. : Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
292. = gg — a Harper's 276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. [!lustrated in 
291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. I)lustrated in Har- Harper. s Basar No. 14,Vol.33 Price, 25 cts each. 
deka Manar Wa. onl. ce, | Pelee. on oe 275. a s Say oo eeeenes = Harper's 
; / <i ale azar No. 14, Vol. 33 rice, 35 cts 
— “Piensa ee Ne beg yg 274. Child’s Morning Frock. _qlliuetrated in Har~ 
Price, 16 cts : per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. Price, 35 cts. 
289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. Illustrated MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
in Harper's Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 


288. Child’s Sunbonnet. Illustrated in Harfer’s Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 296 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts to 304, inclusive, on pages 625, 626, and 627. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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Reduced Prices on OUR NEIGHBORS’ CHILDREN 


Suits and Skirts. 


N order to reduce our stock of 
Spring and Summer materials, 
we will make o order fash- 

ionable suits and skirts at great 
reductions from former prices. 
One-third has been cut off the 
price of nearly every cloth suit 
and skirt in our line, and every 
wash suit and skirt has been re- 
duced to one-half of former prices; 
but the quality of materials and 
workmanship is right up to our 
usual standard—just as good as 
if you paid double the money. 

Order from this Reduced-Price 

Sale as freely as you wish; send 
back anything you don’t like and 
we willrefund your money. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced 
to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; 
former price $6; reduced 
to $4. $7 Skirts re- 
duced to $4.67. 
Handsome Wash Suits, for- 
mer price $4; reduced to 
$2. $5 Wash Suits 
reduced to $2.50. 


$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 


Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 


Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments, which were 
made up for exhibition in our salesroom, at one-half regular 
prices. We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
im our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, which will be sent 
FREE, together with samples of materials, to any lady who 
wishes them 

Write to-day for Catalogue, samples, and Bargain List ; don’t 
delay—the choicest goods will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





For Sick Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Tt acts like a charm in all cases of sick 
headache and nervous debility.”—z. 7. 
Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn, 











Useful 
information 


Write for 
Illustrated 
for jooklet, 


wi LADY'S, SYRINGE 355 


Dr. F. WILHOFT, Dept. O, 760 Broadway, N.Y. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 








at druggists. 25c. size of us. 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


with one’s own children; it is also needful 

to know thoroughly the children of one’s 
neighbors. Divided as we are in cities by nar- 
row brick walls and in village life by the boun- 
daries of our contiguous gardens and yards, the 
children of a neighborhood inevitably enter into 
very close association. It is well that they do 
| 80. Children secluded from others and rigidly 
confined within their homes, even though very 
carefully brought up, will be entirely unfit for 
life in mature years. 

The boy and girl should meet others of the 
same age of similar station in life and of different 
| home environments. Thus and only thus can they 
become well prepared for the larger meeting- 
ground and the wider commerce of life. Without 
seeming to watch and, above all, without playing 
the spy, every careful mother should keep an 
eye on the children who are the companions of 
| her growing boys and girls. As to purity of 
| speech, for one thing, fitness and elegance of ex- 

pression are not altogether a matter of the school- 

room. Children may pick up many phrases which 
are objectionable if they are not observed by 
their elders and more care taken as to daily com- 
panions. Still worse, a neighbor’s child not hav- 
ing been thoughtfully trained may too soon give 
our child to eat of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil. Indelicacy of thought is 

a thing to be avoided in child growth as one 

would avoid the touch of poison ivy. 

There is a wider view to be taken of our re- 
sponsibility for our neighbors’ children. In the 
view of the neighbor which we find in the idea of 
our Saviour, whoever is a stranger, or poor, or 
sorrowful, or handicapped in the race of life is 
entitled to that friendly designation. Our neigh- 
bor is, therefore, the man who is discouraged 


| T is not enough to have intimate acquaintance 





| and outdistanced in the race, the man who has 


lost a position, the man who is tempted and 
tried. Our neighbor may live in the slums. 
Wherever he is he has a claim upon us for help 
if he needs it, and his children should be upon 
our hearts and hands. This thought lies at the 
base of all benevolent work. College-settlement 
work leads young women to go and help among 
the poor, devoting their days and nights to un- 
selfish labor, and has for its root love for hu- 
| manity. In order to do the best that may be 
for the children of the poor and for the families 
of other neighbors, educated and pure women 
must go and live among their beneficiaries. 

In this view we may, so far as in us lies, pro- 
vide social opportunities for those children of 
our neighbors who have only crowded tenement 
homes and no pleasant places in which to spend 
| their evenings. Young girls, who work all day 
in factories and come home wearied, are the hap- 
pier for the working-girls’ club which opens to 
them its friendly doors, provides them with 
books and papers, with a warm well-lighted room, 
and music, and an opportunity to supplement 
their early interrupted education. Boys growing 
up in the atmosphere of the streets in the evening 
are our neighbors’ children too, and we cannot 
evade the responsibility of at least attempting 
to elevate them, and to train them in the diree- 
tion of future good-citizenship. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


HArveR’s BAZAR is reported to have doubled its 


circulation. Troy Press. 

The new BAZAR is very fetching, fine, 
and interesting. It is sure to have 
triumphantly successful career.—M. 


womanly, 
a long and 
G. 8. 


What a charming magazine! For 
taken the Bazar in its old form, 
fond of it from old association’s sake, but now 
it is really satisfying. In all departments it 
gives what I and other housekeepers need. At 
first, with one or two friends, | deplored the 
change of form, but one or two numbers con- 
verted me, and I am preaching the new BAZAR 
to all my acquaintances.—L. H. I’,, Syracuse. 

As a practica! dressmaker let me thank you 
for the splendid fashions in your June numbers 
of the Bazar. I have found them invaluable. 
Two years ago I stopped taking the Bazar, 


congratulating 
Brooklyn, New 


myself ever since,—A. 


| 
York. 

HARPER'S BAZAR, in its new 
looks strange to its old friends, 
tomed to its larger form, 
for reading. It has an 
and black, and has the accustomed features—il- 
lustrated fashion and cooking articles, corre- 
spondence, and special articles by special writers 

-which have been introduced into the BAZAR 
since its new editor has been in charge.—New 
York Times 


form, 
long accus- 
but it is more agreeable 
attractive cover in red 


magazine 
so 


HARPER'S Bazar in its new form is a hand- 
some and bright weekly. 
tains a greater variety of subjects calculated to 


please the general reader.—Chicago Daily News. 


The best features of the BAzar in its old form 
are continued in the new, with improvements 
and increased value, making it the ideal maga- 
zine for women.—Grand Rapids Herald. 

I have 
years, 
ticable 
E. B., 


and consider it the most useful and prac- 
publication which is to be had.—Mrs. L. 
Vewton, Massachusetts. 


I wonder if all the old subscribers feel as I do 
about the BAZAR in its new form. I miss the ef- 
fect of the big decorative pages, but I do so 
thoroughly enjoy the comfort of a handy wo- 
man’s magazine. When I want to use a recipe 
or copy a gown from its pages, the big sheet is 
not, as of old, in the way of everything. The 
compensations for what we have lost and 
inclined at first to a are quite sufficient, I 
assure you.—M. E. 8., Babylon, Long Island. 


I want to thank the Bazar personally for the 
more and more satisfactory fashion pages which 
we get each week. Here, where we are far from 
the shopping centres, we are glad beyond mea- 
sure to have some guide on which we may 
The cut patterns are very helpful, 


too.—E, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


years I have | 
and have been | 


but | 
renewed my subscription in May, and have been | 
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THOMSON’S 


| “Glove-Fitting” 
| ~ CORSETS 


| 
are comfortable 
them on. 
and are 
others, 


the first time you put 
They are scientifically correct, 
absolutely different from all 
as you will see if you 


Turn them over and see how 
they’re made. 
All seams run round the body. 


This isa pleture of 


Our Ventilating Corset 


(Trade - Mark Registered), made of imported netting, 
stripped with coutil, and trimmed with lace and baby 
ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers. Light as a feather, 
yet strong as the strongest. 











Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed /ree. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
For sale by all leading dry-goods stores. 














As a magazine it con- | 


taken your valuable paper for fifteen | 


were -— 


arn hers “ 
a h aN eet? 


rely. | 
B., "| 
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HAIR ON 
hh 
AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVET 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


<< 


spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterwa 
it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the 
hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannet Fall. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 
or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all wh he have tested it« merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 

We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


T COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidental 





What the 17.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beautifter’’ 


“We recentiy ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit, yiz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

applicant for removing freckles, tan, sunburn, pimples, liver 

moles au¢ curing ell skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 

Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U.S. Health 
Reports.” . TALLEY, Jr.. M. D. 


Price 50c. at Draggtots « or “ mail postpaid. 
Use Malvina Iehthyol Soap, 25. a cake, 
PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








11th Edition 


RED POTTACE 


The Novel of the Decade 
$1 50 











| net over 


| page 365, 


| occasions when full dress is required, 
| many instances in out-door exercises as a protec- 
| tion against sunburn, and roughening the hands; 
| in winter the wearing of gloves is an established 
| custom. 





| tucks are much used, also shaped ruffles. 
| pattern No. 279, in Bazar No. 22. 


| laundered, 





A Valuable Treatise for Women 
A booklet sent free will explain the Wonderful Murve! 
Whirling Art 
MA RV EI. CO., Room 18, Times Building, N. 





DRESS 


CAROLINE G.—By all means, use the satin for 
under-skirt and waist lining, and it will be quite 
possible to select a design with a deep ruffle, or 
a shaped flounce like that on page 420, in 
BazarR No. 24, which may be used without the 
-skirt. The usual under-skirt, however, 
for a dress of this sort is of taffeta silk. A skirt 
and waist like the one shown in Bazar No. 24, 
page 428, would be a pretty model. For the 
waist, any one of the three models shown in the 
article, “ Novelties in Shirt-Waists,” page 366, 
Bazar No. 23, would be suitable. 3. For the blue 
linen gown a pretty design in the same number, 
or one in Bazar No. 22, page 301, is 
recommended. 


J. E. W.—Gloves are worn by women upon all 
and in 


Heavy kid and dog-skin are used for 
walking gloves with tailor-made gowns for win- 
ter, with in summer those of glacé kid and wash 
leather. It is a good plan to have gloves har- 
monize with gowns, though white kid is con- 
sidered smart for afternoon wear. For evening, 
Suéde kid in light shades and mousquetaire style 
is used. White and black silk and lisle gloves 
are much used this season, and are especially 
pretty and appropriate with wash dresses. 


ENQUIRER.—The black crépe de Chine will be 
quite suitable for church, or afternoon and even- 
ing wear in summer. Pure white dresses (not 
cream white) are always suitable for mourning; 
many people consider the mourning deeper with 
no touch of black, but black gros grain or peau 
de soie ribbon is perfectly suitable for belts and 
stocks. If you can find a dead-white serge, it will 
be perfectly suitable, but we should advise a se- 
lection from some of the new veilings much worn 
this season, and which come in many different 
weaves. A pretty design for this dress would 
be the one shown on page 279 of Bazar No. 22. 
If made of serge, use either the design shown on 
page 365 in Bazar No. 23, or that on page 360 of 
the same number. Ruffles will trim the black 
muslin very prettily. Knife-pleatings and deep 
See cut 
Lace inser- 
tions are not used for mourning; get, instead, a 
Brussels net trimming that comes for the pur- 
pose. 


Outo.—A_ pretty, becoming style of night- 
gown for slender figures, and one that is easily 
was recently shown. It is made of 
three widths of cambric gathered very full to a 
round yoke; the yoke is composed of alternate 
stripes of either embroidery or lace and beading, 
through which is run narrow baby-ribbon. The 
gown is slipped on over the head and drawn to- 
gether with a ribbon around the neck; the sleeves 
are like the full kimono sleeves, edged with ruf- 
fles of narrow lace, and where they meet the 
shoulder, instead of a seam, is a narrow lace 
beading round the armhole. This garment is 
made entirely by hand. In Bazar No. 22 are 
shown several models and patterns for under- 
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wear—skirts and under-skirts and gowns. Pat- 


tern 285 is pretty for under-waists, and 283 is a | 
dressy and becoming gown. With the present | 
tight-fitting style of skirt many women prefer | 


the fitted short petticoats to the chemise, but 


for a slim figure the chemises are always dainty, | 
and are shown in numerous pretty designs in all | 
the shops. Your ideas are good, but for gowns | 
select English long-cloth as well as cambric, as | 


it is a very soft and durable material, and many 
prefer it. For dressy corset-covers, India mus- 
lins and lawns are used. In the Bazar No. 23 
is a very pretty model. The bridemaids may 


wear dresses of any pretty light material; silks, | 
crépon, crépe de Chine, or veilings make up pret- | 


tily in the design shown on page 294 in Bazar 


No. 22. If the bride’s dress is made with the | 
neck high, the bridemaids’ should be the same. 
Lace yokes and sleeves are always pretty, and | 
are much worn this season. If it is an evening | 
wedding, the bridemaids can wear short tulle | 
veils fastened by an aigrette or knot of rib- | 


bon. 


Mexico.—On page 301 of Bazar No. 22 is a | 
model for a blue linen gown. A pretty design is | 
also shown on page 365 in Bazar No. 23. This | 


is simpler and more easily laundered, but if you 
wish a gown made with a waist instead of a coat, 


still another design, on page 364 of the same | 
number, may be taken. This has a skirt laid in | 
tucks, and is trimmed with stitched-on bands of | 
white piqué. In place of these bands, if pre- 
ferred, the torchon insertion may be used. 2. | 


The white Swiss may be prettily made after a 
design shown on page 424 in Bazar No. 24, or 
the more elaborate model on page 422 in the 
same number, which is made over a black under- 
skirt. 3. Little girls now wear tan shoes and 


stockings in summer, but for so small a child as | 
mentioned short white stockings and black shoes | 


are to be preferred; slippers are only worn for 


dress. Small children should wear high shoes | 
to support the ankles. On page 296 of Bazar | 


No. 22 are shown some models for children’s 


dress which indicate the shoes and stockings 


worn by children. 


E. L. M.—Do not put any more expense on the | 


duck suit; wear as it is for a morning dress. A 


bright-colored stock and belt will improve the | 


color. 2. Wash silk is much used for shirt- 
waists, also a material called silk gingham; they 
cost from forty-five to sixty cents per yard. The 
waists shown in BAzAR No. 23, page 366, are 
pretty models. 3. To combine the two dresses 
will be a difficult task. Why not buy a few more 


yards of veiling for the waist of one? This will | 
provide a dress of a material much worn this | 


summer. Cut pattern No. 279, or No. 291 in 
BazaR No. 20 would be a. pretty design for this 
dress. Make a waist of the black lace like the 
figure on page 299 of Bazar No. 22 to wear 
with the gros grain skirt, and you will then 
have two thoroughly good gowns. 4. All sorts 
of stocks and collars are fashionable. Little 
linen collars shown in all the shops are popular, 
and the linen collars with lace edging and hem- 
stitching over a tucked ribbon or silk stock, are 
pretty and becoming. Starched linen collars are 
always worn, the high turn-over collar being 
most fashionable at the moment. 
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Before we comnienced giving 
our little girl, Alice Louise 
Griffin, Mellin’s Food, she was 
a puny baby not weighing more 
than ten pounds. We tried sev- 
eral things in the way of food 
which did not agree with her. 
Soon after giving her Mellin’s 
Food, she commenced to gain 
in flesh and weight. We think 
there is nothing like it for 
babies, and shall always speak 
a good word for it, as it has 
saved our baby’s life. 
MRS. H. GRIFFIN, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Because Mellin’s Food makes 
milk like mother’s milk is the 
reason why you should give it 
to your baby. 

A sample will be sent you 
free on request. 








MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 























“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER'S BAZAR for July 14th will contain among many others the 
following special features: 


HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION....William Dean Howells 


(Seventh Paper.) With two full-page Illustrations by Louis Lorn 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION UP TO DATE Katharine De Forest 
With Illustrations by Vogel. 


MIDSUMMER DAYS AT COSCOB ...-EBlizabeth Young 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


sé 


Life in a quiet town ‘‘ where time stands still.” 


AMATEUR STARS AT SMITH COLLEGE Alice K. Fallows 


Illustrated with Exclusive Photographs, 


An interesting account of the June Commencement at the great College and of the students’ 
play which closed the exercises. 


THE GIRL WHO WRITES Margaret Deland 


A brilliant analytical study of that young person, with suggestions which will be helpful to her. 


THE GIFT OF CYRILLA—STORY John J. a’Becket 
Illustrated by E. M. ASHE, 
A charming short story by the author of ‘‘ The Roses of the Sefior.” 


SIXTEEN PAGES OF FASHIONS A. T. Ashmore 
With Illustrations by Ernet Rose and Guy Ross, of Paris, and A, M. Cooper, of New York. 


The fashions in this number will be designed especially for the summer girl, and will give 
her the best possible idea of golf suits, riding costumes, and gowns for mountain and sea- 
shore wear. There will also be fashions for children, and much attention will be paid to the 
accessories of the toilette and the fashion novelties of London and Paris. 


DECORATING THE SUMMER TABLE Thaddeus S. Dayton 
With Illustrations by WALTER RUSSELL. 


A very interesting article for the housewife, telling her how to make her table a thing of 
beauty during the summer months. 


WOMEN OF THE MOMENT 


Illustrated with Photographs. 
Comments on the interesting women now in the public eye. 


AN OLD DINING-ROOM Margaret Hamilton Welch 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
Another article for the home maker, with valuable suggestions. 


THAT “REORGANIZATION QUESTION” OF THE G. F.W.C 
Next week’s ‘‘Club News Department” will contain a valuable résumé of the important 
reorganization question, personally endorsed by Mrs. Brock, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Reorganization of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD Flora McDonald Thompson 


A brilliant review of what is happening the world over. 


In addition there will be one of the last instalments of ‘‘The Meloon Farm,” the usual brilliant 
Editorial department, the pages of Humor, Answers to the BAZAR'S Correspondents, Cut- 
paper Patterns, and other matter which will be found only in the BAZAR. 




















